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* Dear Mrs. Warner: ■ .cs . 

In September 1912 ^ the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, at 
the., request of the - Secretary of Educational Affairs, asked the Academy for 
Educational Development to study a number of high level policy issues in ^ 
Massachusetts higher education, and then to prepare a report to the people 
of the Commonwealth which would make firm recommendations on the actions 
which might be taken with respect to these issues during the years immediately 
ahead. 

During the course of this study, the Academy's staff met and consulted 
- with the executive leaders of the colleges and universities throughout the 
state, both, public and private, faculty members, student representatives, 
business people, government officials, and other persons interested in higher 
. education policies in the Commonwealth. The staff also assembled and studied 
a good deal of statistical and other information on the operations of higher 
education in Massachusetts and elsewhere in the country, past, present, and 
future . 



^ The Academy was fortunate in having the assistance and advice of an 
advisory committee, appointed by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 
consisting of eleven professional persons representing the various segments of 
higher education in the state, both public and '"private, and eleven lay per- 
sons representing other facets of the public interest. The staff consulted 
with members of the Advisory Committed from time to time, both individually 
and collectively, and we use this opportunity to express publicly our deep 
appreciation for their helpfulness and for the many observations they made. 

We also use this opportunity to acknowledge with thanks the assistance we 
received from the hundreds of persons whom we interviewed and„f roiti each of the 
colleges and universities which prepared statistical data for us on past 
activities and future plans. While the Academy takes full responsibility for 
this report and for every recommendation made in it, much of the material pre- 
sented in this document has been developed out of discussions with various 
individuals and Institutions in Massachusetts. 
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Mrs. Mary Warner 

Page two 

June 25, 1973'' 



It is fair to say that this document grew out of the insights and com- 
ments of many people in Massachusetts, particularly those interested in nur- 
turing and developing higher education of , the best quality in the Commonwealth. 
Their views were critically evaluated, and often supplemented, by the Academy's 
full-time staff and by a number of nationally known educators whom we called 
upon for consultation, informatibn, and advice. 

We wish to note ±yf this letter the potential usefulness to the Common- 
wealth of the data arm information on higher education -an Massachusetts assem- 
bled by the*^Organiz^ion for Social and Technical Innovation, Inc. (working 
under a contract with the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education), and by 
University Consul^nts, Inc. (working under a contract with the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on -Education) . These data, when used with the information 
gathered by the Academy, provide a comprehensive picture of higher education 
in Massachusetts, siml/Lar in scope to the background, material assembled by 
the Willis-Harrington Commission .nearly a decade ago. 

We wish to thank Mrs. Gladys Keith Hardy, Undersecretary of Educational 
Affairs (until May 31, 1973), for the many efforts she expended in initiating 
the study, and acting as the chief liaison offfcial with' the Commonwealth. 

In addition, we also wish to thank the Massachusietts Advisory Council on 
Education', the Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund, the Jacob Ziskind 
Trust for Charitable Purposes, and the Ford Foundation for the financial sup- 
port they provided to make this study possible. 
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^Ihirteen y^ar^ aiigo apprppriations for public higher education 

$ia^llion aria represented four percent of the Massachusetts . ; 
budgets By 1973^ the figure had- grown^ t $213 millfbnt accounting 
for nine perceni^^of the: state budget? ^ Thi^ dramatic- growth'' In spending 
for pubHc higher educatfiori tias led neitlf^r t6 marked improvements^ iii 
plaptilng ami policy-iiEalci!:ag nor to a higher ofder af .sophistication in, 
coHeccing and using information. . . . . ' 

■ ■■: «?' ^ " O n ..V ' ^ - " 

Iri#Ctober 1973, study ^bf higher 

education policy issues in the 1970's to be conductedrVby the"" Academy for 
E<iucatloi1ial Development. This has become the first sttTdy th^ state has 
undertaken in many years covering both public, and^- private higher educa- 

~ " ■ * V ... • " 

The recommendations of the Acadenr/, produced after^eight and one-*" 
half months of intensive study, bear on a number of issues and problems 
In our Commonwealth — a state grown expert in avoiding exposure to 
the consequences of public and private educational expansion. 



Appreciation must be expressed for the gtod works of Mrs. Gladys 
Keith Hardy, Undersecretary, and Dr. Joseph Gronin, the Secretary of 
Educational Affairs, for their assistance in/ mounting the study aiid to 
the Ford Foundation, the Jacob Ziskind Trust for Charitable Purposes 
and the Committee of the Permanent Charity ipund for their financial sup- 
.port of the study. / • ' 



-Dr. Morton Codinej who serves the Advisory Council as its "higher 
education" representative, was liaisbn between the study advisory 
committee and the Council. Dr. Allan S. Hartman of the Council staff 
has fulfilled a host of roles' and functions in- shepherding this enter- 
prise along. V ' 

■ ■■ ^ ^ " ^ ' ■ 

. This report, like any study, is a part of what-must happen in 
order ..to work prudently on th^ many issues raised. Under the leader- 
ship of Chancellor Patrick E.\ McCarthy, the Board of Higher Education ^ 
is beginning the prpcess of deyeloping cooperation between public and 
private institutions of higher education and addressing the issues 
^surrounding scholarship aid. The development of a master plan by the 
Board of Trustees of State Colleges promises to correct some of the 
prob7ems of expansion' and duplication cited in this report. Similar 
efforts by both private and public higher education institutions show 
their increasing .awareness of the variety *and complexity of problems and 
issues confronting higher education in Massachusetts. Nevertheless, 
many officials, both public and private, have not yet fully sensed ^'the 
need to unify and address common issues on an appropriate scale and scope 

In this comprehensive study of contemporary issues, the Academy 
presents the^ Commonwealth with an array of facts and with an extensive 
set of recommendations. Theise obligate the state to take reasoned but 
prompt action. 

. c3 Dr. Ronald B. Jackson 

Acting Director of Research 
o \ Advisory Council on Education 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS: 
A NEW LOOK AT SOME MAJQR POLICY ISSUES 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Five, ten, fifteen years from now, the people of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts will need a wide array of strong colleges and universi- 
ties, botih public and private. 

They will ne6d these institutions to maintain the Commoriwealth's 
role as a major in t^lectual, cultural, and scientific center of the 
nation. 

They will need these><nstitutions to continue to attract out-of- 
state students into what is cle^rl^^ one of the major export industries 
of .Massachusetts . 

They will need these institutions to maintain the unparalleled' 
position of the Commonwealth in the nation's advanced technology indus- 
tries . ■ ' 

They will need these institutions to provide richness and diversity 
in the lives of all Massachusetts citizens. 

Today Massachusetts has one of the- strongest higher education 
systems in the country. There are steeples of excellence in many areas 
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and these are no minor steeples. They are among the top in the nation. 
But there are disturbing countertrends to the maintenance of excellence. 
They could easily lead to the deterioration of the quality of the col- 
leges and universities in the Commonwealth. 

Today there are billions of dollars invested in the Massachusetts < 
higher education enterprise, both public and private. Wrong policies 
or inadequate policies could throw part of this tremendous asset away, 
resulting in a waste of the most inexcusable kind. As trustees for 
the people of the Commonwealth, neither the .Governor, nor the members 
of the General Court, nor any senior state official could in good 
conscience allow any substantial waste or deterioration to occur. 

Massachusetts colleges and universities, both public and private, 
can prevent waste of or deterioration in educational quality but they 
cannot do the job alone. New government action will be necessary. 
New governmental policies will be required. The policies adoptee^ dur- 
ing the next few years by the Governor and the General Court, and, 
through them, by the people of Massachusetts thems^elves, will be. critic'al. 
They will go a long way toward determining the future strength of hi^h^r 
education in the Commonwealth. \ . 
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Against this _ background the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education, at the request of the Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
asked the Academy for Educational Development to study the major 
policy issues facing higher education in Massachusetts in the years 
iiTuned lately ahead, and to prepare a report, describing the policy 
options that are available and recommending actions that should be 
taken by the Commonwealth. Sp'^icif ically excluded from the Academy *s 
assignment were matters relating to the governing structure of higher 
education in the state and proposals for its reorganization. 



In carrying on this study the Academy analyzed the data avail- 
able on Massachuse'tts higher education in the.^ light of the reiterated, 
intent, of state political and educational leaders to meet the diverse 
needs of individuals in the Commonwealth and to provide capabilities 

for advancement of the general welfare. The Academy then arrivfed at 

. ^ ■ ■' / ^ 

a number of findings which are presented briefly i^n Chapter IT; ' 

Recommendations and options are in Chapter III. Further discussion 

■ - . . ' ' ' . " \ 

and comments are in Chapter IV, 



/ / 



IX...... SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

/ ■ 

The Academy's findings in the six main areas covered by the study 



were briefly as follows: 



A. With respect to access to higher education and equalization 



of educational opportunity : 



The Academy found that Massachusetts is not doing all it could 

to provide equal access and opportunity /to its citizens. The present 

scholarship pirogram, /funded at; /$8 million for 1972-73 and a proposed; 

^ $9 .5 million for 1973-74, does not go very far toward covering the 
' .' .'' ... 
minimum basic costs of even the relatively small number of success- 

'\v ful scholarship applicants. Compensatory programs, out-reach pro- 
grams, tutorial programs, and other programs to reach populations 
not ordinarily served by higher education operate successfully in 

many cases, but still reach only a small proportion of potential stu- 
/• ■' ' t ' 

.' ■ ■ f , ' ' ' 

dents. In addition, cultural and other biases continue to prevent 

■ . : A ■ ' 

1 , ■ 

blacks and other minorities, as well as women, from entering many 
professions. V y. 



Thus the top priority in the state is the need for action to 
eliminate cost barriers and social and educational barriers to 



equal access and participation in higher education for :^members of 
minority groups, persons bf low socio-economic status, and women, 

^Further discussion and dstail are presented later in this report. 



The Academy found that, after a late start, Massachusetts has 
built an extensive system of public higher education with many 
strong institutions and features. But the priorities of the i960s 
for the establishment of new institutions, construction of buildings, 
and expansion of enrollments are no longer pressing. In fact, the 
Academy found that the present physical plant of public higher edu- 
cation is probably adequate to meet the needs of Massachusetts 
citizens for a number of years to come. 

.'/ - J / . 

The public institutions now need funds to improve the quality 
and relevance of their programs, especially in ''career-oriented" 
areas, to develop alternatives' to traditional types of education, to 
serve better Massachusetts residents wtio have been barred from higher 
education by poverty or social discrimination, to provide clearer 
di^f ferentiation of roles among the various higher education institu- 
tions, and to cooperate more fully with other public and private 
institutions. 

■ .. ^ ^ 
C. With respect to private higher education : 

The Academy found that the private colleges and universities in 
Massachusetts are faced by a future financial crisis brought about 
by increasing costs, expansion of public edu^cation, and a relative 
reduction in the pool of persons able to pay for private education. 
-.They are further threatened by the demands of some local communities 
for payment in lieu of taxes for esseptial municipal services. 



At present the Commonwealth is prevented by the Constitution 
from providing any direct aid to private institutions, although it 
does provide indirect, aid through the provision of scholarships to 
students, through the exemption from the property tax, and through 
a state-supported authority which issues bonds for construction. 

Unless the Commonwealth amends the Constitution and changes 
its policy with regard to the financial support of private higher 
education, the high quality of many private institutions in the 
Commonwealth may erode. The state might then lose some of the in- 
come from many out-of-state students now attracted to Massachusetts 
and might also be burdened with greatly increased costs to expand 
the public sector of higher education to provide for Massachusetts 
students who might otherwise be served by the private institutions, 

D. With respect to planning, coordinating, and budgeting : 
The Academy found that the Commonwealth has made inadequate 
provisions for data collection and analysis, planning, and budget- 
ing which make it difficult for the state to manage its higher 
education enterprise effectively. 

In addition, the Commotiweal th has not developed adequate 
mechanisms for coordination among the segments of public higher 
education or between the public and private sectors. 

These deficiencies are the result in part of the General 
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Court's failure to appropriate sufficient funds to support the \ 
work of a central planning staff. The result: decisions have 
been made on an ad^ hoc basis depending on the pressures of the 
moment, and overall ' statewide policy with respect to the future 
direction and expansion of higher education has been unclear. 

E. With respect tio cooperation and innovation ; 

The Academy found tliat steps toward cooperation are being taken 
at many colleges and universities in Massachusetts. There are a 
nximber of consortia in the state, many bilateral agreements among 
institutions, and new approaches being made among New England public 
institutions and between Massachusetts public and private institu- 
tions. . > 

With respect to innovation, the private colleges and universi- 
ties have a long record of contributions to new ideas. In the public 
sector, the University of Massachusetts is nationally recognized for 
its' experimental programs, and the state is working on developing 
an "open university" to provide access to higher education fox those 
who cannot attend regulatr classroom activities. 

But the Academy found that these programs have proceeded up to 
now on an individual institution basis. There is a need now for the 
state to begin to support experimentation and cooperation more 
systematically, so as to foster the growth and diffusion of more 
successful activities. 





-F,^ With respeet^to financial support s ~ 
The A^^^^^f5uT^sthat:2.dn ordjer to^meet the needs desBribed.JJ 
above Massachusetlls-wlll^have^^ to.^ 
higher education. To offset some of Jthejgreite 
can carefully reorder higher^Sdutatij^ 

essential activities • It, canFal^s^ci^ and pro j ecte^ 1^ 

appropriations for capital -exp.enditures^- since^lEfieSe 

education space now (with a few possible exceptions) to serve the^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
needs of the Commonwealth for some time. . L^-^^ : 



The state can also increase tuition in the public institutions, 
which is at present $250 for full-time resident undergfSduafees^i^n^ 
most public institutions and is scheduled to increase to $300 in 
fall 1973, This figure is lower than the national average of tui- 
tion in public institutions. 



• Nevertheless appropriations for higher education from the General 
Fund will have to be increased. Higher education, both public and 
private, is one of the state's principal resources. It needs to be 
nurtured appropriately and financed adequately. If higher education 
is allowed to deteriorate, the state could well face serious and irre- 
versible social and economic consequences. 

In arriving at its findings for the six main areas of the study 
(which are described in greater detail ir^the remainder of this report). 
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^^MsSi^^ ^'^^ obsarved that iriitiatiyes of many kinds ^te .npw?-beingll!l^ 

t^rough;;;^hi=||Hs^ I 

clmae^ts: iias 'oiiiy^^ ^ ^ "^^^ 2lf^ ' 

r.^I^lgg^l'o^^ 

-^higfi^^^|^5g|oi^^stl||^^ ^ccuis toineT^ptEsT- The new ini- 

tiatives and:lnnovaH5rir^ 
r^hai^nges of 

. limited . Some inttiativea^^ejpf opo^ 
constructive action; some are faddish; in^natiare rarther^^ 
designed programs f<jr improved 

ing;. and others , while well conceived, have not yet been tested suffi- 
ciently to prove their worth. " :-i 

Moreover, some of the more promising ideas fall by the wayside 
because of the lack of s^^ provisloji^^for^^lgnv dey^^ 
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-eva-luation,^.ai^_^semination. And in addition the working out of 
-better-solutions^to higher education problems often involves costs 
-which exceed institutional_rjespurces.' 



the^stujYjhe Academy observed that in„Massachusetts : 



• only "the Governor and the General Court . throu 



fill 



-executive leadership and "legislative action, ran 
provid e- the -:re sour c e s:.e s s entia 1 , to^br oad s ca 1 e 
attactcon thej prob lems that now confront hip;her 



education ; \, 



:~ - I • oaly the Governor and .-the General Court, throug h 

,:improved definition of agency responsibilities anrt 
X^j powers,' can set the st age for effective performancP - , 
of the functions of e valuation, planning, coordina- 

£i :G :tion'i^and budgeting; and ~ 

• only the Governor an d -the~GeneraLCourt can institute 

action ^ich win clear avrny the constitutional and ^ 

- - statutory barriers to closer public/private and inter- ' 
r institutional cooper? tiotT . ,J 

- Today the public agencies and institutions concerned with higher 
educati;on in Massachusetts are feeling their way - in some cases 
boldly , in-others -timid ly-->"~icward^reater ef fectiveness:; ^^^K these 
initia^veV are to be encouraged and further changes expkitea,- the " 
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.... ^ 
next moves are up to the Governor and the General Court. As a guide 

for tttem and through them to the people of the Commonwealth the 

Academy makes six major recommendations, accompanied by 31 suh- 

recbmmendations. These, along with a discussion of the. bases fo^r 

the recommendations and the policy options that are available, are 

SjBt forth in Chapter III of this report. 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND ORTIONS . 
Access to Higher Education and Equalization of Educ'a.tional. Opportunity 

. , - ^ ■ . , . I ^ ' ^ 

. ' " . 

Major Reconmiendation _ ^\ 

The Commonwealth should .take iiimiediate' measures y . 

to increase access to higher education by pro- ' 
viding substantial increases in scholarships and 
other forms of student aid; and by initiSating and . 
./leading efforts to reduce academic barriers which 
discourage admission or* impede the success of poor 
persorils, minority group members, wom^ri, and per- 
sons who are beyond the usual ^a^e of college 
^?v- ■ attendance.' ' ^ r 



Sub-recommendations ' - , , ' % 

1." Appropriations for scholarships should be .increased rapidly 
and substantially toward a target of $40 million available for grants 
in, the academic year 1975-76; thereafter increases should be made until 
a level is iceached which^ in combination with other forms of student aid 
would eliminate cost as a barrier to higher education for Massachusetts 

, residents. * . / . * 

^, ■■■ . ' 

,v 2. Eligibility requirements and the limits^^on scholarship grants 
should be liberalized along with the increased appropriations. 



3. Scholarship grants ^should be accompanied by guaranteed . 
loans and remunerated employment — in carefully worked but propor- 
tions ~ where necessary and appropriate to supplement the student's : 
own financial ije^ources. " ..... 

4. Scholarship and other student aid programs should be extended 
after careful study to include older adults and part-time students • 
whose costs cannot be defrayed by either themselves or their employers. 

5. The budget for the administration of student aid programs 
should be .increased to between two and three percent^of the appropriation 
for scholarships in order to cover computer services and the- salaries of 
an augmented staff, which should jinclude persons ^assigned the.' special 
responsibility for encouraging appli.catidnis from minority and other 
groups whose participation in higher education is disproportionately 

^ '. T -. c ■ ' ' " . ■ ■ \ . ■ . . • . . 

6. The General Court should support the efforts of the Governor's 
Task Force to establish an "open university" as a means of providing 

ii^jjxeal^e^^' access-.. t higher education for women, older adults, persons . 
withi special education needs, the handicapped, and those; whose working 
arrangements preve^rit them from atteridlng educational programs conducted 
bn campus. - . • , ^ , ' . ' " " 
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^ 7. The state should establish under the statewide board of higher 
education an interim commission charged with responsibility for (a) 
determining progress in improving access of minorities and women to 
higher education in the public and private colleges and universities 
in Massachusetts; (b) reviewing, monitoring, and reporting on affirma- 
tive action policies and practices in all higher education institutions 
in the state; and (c) initiating and reporting on talent searches, 
out-reach programs, effortis to arouse expectations of college atten- 
dance, and other measures to increase the participation of blacks, 
other minorities and women in grad.uate and professional programs as 
well as in undergraduate education. (Note :\^The activities of the 
proposed commission wp.uld be in addition to those carried on by 
Federal government agencies.) ^ 

Options Considered and Bases for Recommendations 

Before arriving at the specific sub-irecommendations for the 
improvement of access to higher educatjion, th'e Academy weighed^a \ 

number of alternatives j of which some iexamples are given below: 

■ . : '■' ■ ■ ' . ' 

With regafd to the amount of state appropriations for scholar- 

.»"-,■.£), 

ships' , -The viable options lie oSOmewhere between zero and $60 million 
or some higher figure which may be necessary to remove cost as a 
deterrent to higher education for any Massachusetts resident. In 
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arriving at a justifiable amount for a particular year, consideration 
has to be given to two competing factors ;--first, the number of stu- 
dents in need of assistance and the amounts of assistance required 
to equalize opportunity for higher education; and, second, the 
availability of public revenues and the ability of Massachusetts 
taxpayers to bear a larger burden. 

The information beginning on page 66 indicates that Massachusetts 
|is/not yet close to providing equal access to higher education for 
all of its citizens; and estimates suggest that the gap may be- 
widening between the amount of money made available and the amount 
required to meet the financial needs of Massachusetts students. 

Statements of leaders in higher education in Massachusetts and 
of state, officials alike indicate that tae closing of this gap should 
be one of the state's top-level priorities. A prolonged delay in • 
closing the gap would-mean that thousand-s of Massachusetts residents 
might be deprived of , opportunities for higher education that might 
not come again. 

The present appropriation of $8 million for scholarships provides 
grants to 13,300 students at an average support level of $600. An 



appropriation of $30 million would enaj^le assistance to be granted 
to 30,000 students at an average of- OOO; per grant, or to 20,000 



at an average of $1,500 per grantj. An appropriation of ; $40 million 
would provide 40,000 grants at an average of $1,000, 26,667 at an 

average of $1,500, or 20,000 at an average of $2,000. 

An increased appropriation would also allow a flexibility^ whijch 
is~ lacking in the present system of awards, where' the maxim|j li'sj for; 

complete tuition in state public institutions and for a fraction jof 

i , ... 

tuition in private institutions, i 



/ 



^There is aljso no doubt thatjche tar^get of $40 million in appro- 
priations for scholarships in fiscal year 1975-76 will be difficult 

to achieve; but the Academy believes that;? .' 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ .. • " 1 

1. The goal of equal access to higher education should be ' 

V top priority in Massachusetts for the near future. 

.2. The increased funding for student aid necessary to achieve 
this goal should be the largest single cause of increased 
appropriations for the next few years. 

.3. Offsets against the large increases in appropriations for 
i student aid could be achieved through more effective 
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management, the fuller use of the resources of both 

■ I 

'| the private and public colleges and universities (which 

would permit} a reduction in capital outlay), and addi- 

■ ■; \ \ 

tional revenue receipts from tuition. { 

These matters are discussed further in Recommendation F, which 

is addressed more directly to the issue of meeting the need for finan- 

\ ■ ■' , 

cial support for higher education. 

With regard to bases for awards. The options considered included 

. ' "1 

the following: 

1. Using the present method of restricting aid to students 
whose families cannot provide more than a specified amount 
of support, such as: (a) the present cutoff point of $300, 
(b) a cutoff at $1,000, or (c) some other figure. 

2. Extending eligibility to students from families whose 
incopie (as attested by income tax returns) falls below 
some specified level such as $8,000, $10,000, or , 
$12,000. _ . ■ \ \ 

3. Calculating for each student the full cost of higher \ 
education at the institution of his or her choice on a\ 
year-by-year basis and subtracting any or all of the \ 
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following;'-' \ . 

1 ' '> 

(a) family contributions as determined by formula; 

(b) avai^lable support from federal funds; 

(c) . a proportion of costs to be covered by guaranteed 
_ . loans; and 

(d) a broportion of costs to be covered through , assured 
par^-time work. 

The\Acaderay preNfers Option 3 because it embraces the concept that' 

\ \ \ .^^^ 

every, young person ana\ older adult is \entitled to pursue his or her ^ 

personal, social, and cjareer goals through higher, education at public 

expense to \whatever extent may be necessary to supplement personal re- - 

sources. It provides the opportunity for great flexibility'' in awards 

as well as mieeting the criterion of fiscal equity. . 

Among tVie possible variations are the following: 

' \ " . ■ . ■ I 

# The c^culation of costs could vary from closely figured 

basic costs (when appropriations are inadequate, as at present 
in Massl^cHusetts) to the inclusion of all reasonable living 
costs or\ even an allowance, in extreme cases, for earnings 
foregone .^^ — 



\ 
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• The proportion of total costs to be covered- by loans 

'. could be increased with the level of education and the 
prospects for earnings, 

• Both students and,, the institutions attended could 

i 

assume responsibility for working out arrangements 
for the defraying of a portion of the cost through 
part-time employment. 

In the early years of undergraduate work, students could bear 
a minor fraction of the cost through part-time employment provided 
that the work could be scheduled so as not to Interfere with academic 
progress. In the latter part of undergraduate study, and in the 
graduate and professional years, from 20 to 40 percent of the costs 
might be covered by loans to be repaid from future earnings. Care 
has to be taken not to overburden the student with debt, and particular 
caution has to be- exercised not to let unwillingness to borrow become 
a barrier, to higher education for students from minority and low- 
income groups. ' 
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With regard to support for part-time and continuing education 
(sub--reconimendation A-4) . The information and analysis with respect 
to this sub-recommendation will be provided by the study of part- 
time and continuing education now being carried on by University 
Consultants, Inc. for the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education to be published in September 1973. 

With regard to the increase in appropriations for the administration 
of student aid programs (sub-recommendation A-5) . Dr, Joseph Boyd, 
the Academy's consultant, pointed out that the present budget for 
administration of student aid is so low that it is difficult to 
check as carefully as would be desirable into eligibility of students 
and their attendance in college or to publicize student aid effa^^ts 
among poverty and minority 'groups. The recommended addition to the 
staff would make it possible to provide special counseling to children 
of parents who are non-English speaking, black, or engaged in unskilled 
occupations in order to enable them to take full advantage of the various 
forms of aid available. , - ^ 
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With regard to removing academic and social barriers (sub- 
recommendations A-6 and A-7) . The Academy favors making the permanent 
state agencies for coordination, planning, and administration ulti- 
mately responsible for: (1) gathering, analyzing, and reporting 
relevant information; and (2) taking appropriate action to make all 
forms of higher education fully available to members of groups who 
are not adequately represented. However, for the immediate future, 
a new commission specifically charged with these responsibilities 
could provide a badly needed spur to action. The commission should 
be set up for a specified term such as three years, until its functions 
can be^erf ormed adequately by the permanent agencies . 

One important strategy for opening the full opportunities of 
American life to women and to minority groups who have suffered from 
economic and ^social discrimination is to increase the representation 
of such groups in the professions and other highly regarded occupations 
Graduate and professional studies are a prime means to this end. 
Therefore, it is urgent that ways be found to expedite entrance and 
to facilitate success in these programs* for blacks, those whose native 
language is not English, for women generally, and for those whose 
parents are in occupations whicl;^ are poorly represented in higher 
education. • ■ ' ^ 



' As more precise information is obtained through the work of the 
proposed interim commission, it will be possible to develop ways 
of helping students devise better strategies for removing motivational 
and other barriers to access for members of minority groups and others 
whose expectation for higher education is low. Meanwhile considerable 
progress could be made through encouraging and supporting institutional 
programs and cooperative projects. Evaluation of these projects could 
provide information essential for future changes' in- state policy. 

The Academy attaches gi^eat importance to vigorous actions by 
' the appropriate state agencies to carry out^ the intent of the recom- 
mendations in this section of the report. 

In addition, there are the suggestions in Recommendation E for 
encouraging experimentation with nontraditional approaches to higher 
education and for increasing public/private and interinstitutional 
s collaboration. These recommendations have important implications. Tor 
making higher education both more available and more appropriate for 
those whose needs are not served adequately by existing patterns and 
practices. o 
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B.c Public Higher Education 

Major Recommendation 

The Commonwealth should continue to strengtheji its 
system of public higher education by increasing 
' appropriations as called for by demonstrated ,jieeds 
for improved quality and for new services in areas 
- ■ not well served by either public or private institu- 
tions; and should also establish an orderly system 
of program review to reduce or abolish low priority 
activities and to conserve resources for high 
priority needs. . - 

Sub-recommendations .. . 

1. The state should continue to provide necessary appropriations 
t6""'enable public colleges and universities to improve the quality of 
their existing programs, to add new programs when the evidence of 

need is sufficient to justify a strong recommendation from the state- 

, . fj ■ 

wide board of higher education,'^ and to improve access to higher educa 
tiori and equalization of opportunity, (incl'uding offering scholarships 
where appropriate as indicated in Recommendation A) . 



^Pending completion of a study commissioned by the Board of -Higher . 
Education on alternative future enrollment patterns, the Academy has 
made no recommendation on the number of students to be accommodated by 
public higher education during the five to ten years ahead. 
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2. The Governor should direct the statewide coordinating board 

of higher education* to scrutinize with the utmost care proposals for 

' " ■ ■ • ■ y 

new degree programs and aiuthorize them only as justified by demon- 
strated needs which are not met by existing programs; and authorize 
. ..^ new graduate and professional programs Only when they clearly do not 
parallel or duplicate existing programs in private or other public 
institutions that could meet the demand. 

3. The Governor and the General Court should direct the several 
. types of public colleges and universities (as they now are joined in 

segments or as they might be arranged in the future) to maintain a 
greater and more clearly understandable differentiation of role and 
mission than at present. 

4. No additional capital construction should be authorized for 
the next five years except as urgently needed to •serve' geographic areas 
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where the total physical facilities are grossly^ inadequate or where needs 

cannot b^met satisfactorily through use of improved technologies 

or more erfective use of existing facilities, ijicluding those that 

may be ayaiiable in private colleges and universities. ' ~ 



5. The statewide coordinating board of higher education ^(as it 
now exists, or as it may be composed in the future) should be the agency 



\ 

\ 



*This report assumes that the C6mmonwealth.. will expect the responsi- 
bilities mentioned in^this section to be handled either by the exist 
Board of Higher Education or by the Board ^(f Post-secondary Education 
proposed by the Governor, or by some other board or commission agreed 
to by the Governor and the General Court. ' 
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GROWING STATE APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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PER STUDENT APPROPRIATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
LX^W COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES 



State and Rank 

New York (2) 

Illinois (3) 

New Jersey (5) 

Pennsylvania (7) 

Wiscon<^^in (10) 

Connecticut (13) 

California (19) 

Michigan (23) 

Ohio (27) 
U.S. Average 

Massachusetts (34) 



$2,718 
2,457 
1,978 
1,930 
1,758 
l',717 
1,'567 
1,500 
1,403 
1,625 
1,337 



to review the evidence of needs (both operating and capital) submitt^33fQ 



by the public .institutions and to relate these needs , to the s't^t^^sgrr?^^^^ 
high priority goals*. ^ / . " ... 



6. The Governor and the General Court should r^cpgnizie that fur- 
ther increases in state appropriations, will be requireci'^ to- support the 
deyeiopirig thrust of the public colleges and universities (see Recom-" 
meridation F) even after-'all possible ^ccinoniies are realized through 
more effective management aind the better use of resources,, including 
.^hose available at private colleges and universities. ,. ' ~ 

Options Consideredj and Basels for Recommendations 

Massachusetts public higher education is moving out of an era 
characterized by heavy emphasis on expansion of institutiofts , facili- 
ties, programs, and services, into an eya^of differentiated demands , 
requiring : more -finely The ra:te"of increase in the 

number, of students is ..slackening somewhat; but the demands for changes 
in -curricula, modes of .instruction,' and ^degree requirements are being 
articiiiated more clearly now than in the past though perhaps not 
so violently . New allies are joining the proponents of more radical 
measures of change in order to -free higher education from what are re- 
garded as arbitrary constraints on the place ^and time of learning and 
the awarding ot acadeinic t:r^ • . , ^ 

^ In ^^dressihg thiemselyes to nev/ ^student needs a^jd state priori- 
ties, Massachusetts .polacy, makers^^h poiisider carefully all viable 



alternatives in order to .decide to what extent pressing demands migfit 

■ * \ " ■ ■. / . 

be met by .each of the following strategies: 

1, Use of advanced technologies of communication 
and instruction to enable students to pursue 

their studies in homes, places of work, and other 

off --campus locatiops. This strategy potentially 

offers the double advantage of 'making education more 

accessible to students of all ages aii'd in all kinds 

of occupations, and at the same time reducing space 

demands and, therefore,, the necessity for construction 

of buildings. The highly developed technologies of ' 

computers, television, cassettes, and multi-media 

packages could be utilized much more fully and effectively 

if systematic and careful efforts were maJe to pre^" 

pare programs for development of skills and J other 

capabilities, including career development. 

2. Better utilization of existing facilities, including 
available facilities in private colleges and universities. 
Amdng the alternatives are shortened degree programs,' 
better space utilization through scheduling activities 
on a twelve-month and extended-day basis, and 



imaginative adaptation of class size to instructional 
methodologies' and facilities. Other possibilities lie 
in arrangements for joint use of facilities by two or ^ 
more public and/or private colleges and universities; 
cooperation with industrial and connnunity organizations 
to make use of facilities outside the formal education 
enterprise; contractual arrangements with private institu- 
tions for programs and services; and arrangements for 
the operation of prpgrams and services cthrough con- 
sortia of public and private institutions. (Arrange-. 

ments for use of facilities' in private institutions 

^ -"^ / . . .■ _ 

could become effective only upon completion of the 
process of amending the Constitution and enacting 
legi*§lation permitting the purchase of services and 
the making of other forms of contracts with private 
colleges and universities^) 

Satisfaction of new demands by continuing expansion of 
the programs and facilities of public institutions. After 
possibilities of meeting urgent demands- through strategies 
1 and 2 have been thoroughly explored, there will still be 
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some needs which can best be meit, through new or expanded 
career programs in the coiumiinity -colleges or state 
colleges or through additional graduate and professipnal 
programs in the public universities. During the past ^ 
ten years most needs have been, met through expansion of 
public programs and facilities, "the building of new 
^ campuses, the emplo3nDent of additional faculty members, 

. and the provision of opportunities for a rapidly in- 
creasing number of students, many of whom might otherwise 
* have been deprived of the opportunity for higher education. 
Now, further expansion of public higher education facili^ 
ties has to be weighed against alternative ways of meeting 
needs . » 

Considerations of cost and ef fectivejiess could tip the scales 
toward -one or another of the strategies described above. ' Philosophical 
considerations also enter into the choices. For example, the first 
strategy would be particularly attractive to those who believe that 
as a result of new technologies, new life patterns, and changing 
values, traditional forms of higher education are becoming obsolete. 
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Clearly, a careful exploration has to be made of the nature of the - 

^ ■ 

emerging higher education demands in order to avoid too great a 
dependence on projections based on past experience. 

'^^egardless of whether or not traditionar patterns and modes are 
to continue as the norms in higher education, a strong case can be 
made for fuller use of existing facilities in both public and private 
institutions before additional capital expenditures are made. 

The important point is that the public colleges and universities 
must remain vigorous and responsive; but in order to do so they do not 
have to provide every type of program that may be required by residents 
of Massachusettls. In some cases the needs may be met quite effectively, 
and with less expense, by utilizing the resources of private institu- 
tions in Massachusetts. A good example is legal education, for which 
ample facilities exist in private universities in the Boston area. In 
other cases, such as veterinary medicine, for example, a consortium 
of New England universities (or contracts with universities outside of 
New England) might serve the required purpose. 

It might also be noted here that much more could be done than is 
being done in public higher education to differentiate more sharply the 
role and mlssioii of the various types of colleges and universities. In 
recent years there has tended to be a blurring at the edges In defining 
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the educational function to be provided by each institution. There are 
overlaps among the activities of raembers of the various segments, and 
a tendency to compete for additional students rather than to cooperate. 

Through fuller utilization of. existing resources and careful ex- 
ploration of alternatives to expansion of programs and facilities, in- 
creased state appropriations could be applied with great effect to 
strengthening public higher education at vital points in Massachusetts. 
Also, additional support will be required to enable the public institu- 
tions to increase access to higher education for. minority group mem- 
bers, those from low- income families, and women. 

The recommendations and sub-recommendations in this section recog- 
nize the importaiice of continuing to strengthen the public system of 
higher education, but with increased appropriations made only after a 
careful scrutiny of needs and priorities. The statewide coordinating - 
board (as it now exists, or as it may be composed in the future) is the 
logical agency for reviewing the evidence of needs submitted by the 
various piublic institutions and relating these needs to the state's 
high priority goals. A staff of analysts and planners, as recommended • 
on page 36, is also essential to adequate performance of this function. 
In their' absence, the task will have to be handled by close collabora- 
tion between the Board of Higher Education and the Office of the 
Secretary of Educational Affairs. 
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\p. Private Higher Education 



Major Recommendation \ 

The ^ Governor^ and the Ge.neral Court should move 
as swiftly aA possible to protect and to make 

more fully avs^ilable to' Massachusetts citizens 

\ 

\ 

the- unparalleled resources of the many excellent 
private colleges^ and universities in the state 
by amending the Constitution and enacting legis- 
lation permitting Contractual arrangements with 

private institutions; and by taking other steps 

\ . ■ ■ 

to contribute more fully to state goals and 

^ \ — ■ 

objectives. \ 

\ • 

Sub-recommendations \ 

^ r 

•> ^ \ 

1. The state should increase ±ps appropriations for scholar- 

■ \ 

ships and liberalize grants as indicated in Recommendation A as one 

means of aiding private higher educatiom and making it more accessible 

\ 

to all Massachusetts citizens. \ 

2. The General Court and> the people bf the Commonwealth should 
continue taking the steps, necessary to remove constitutional barriers 

to state aid for private higher education so that by 1975 the state will 

be ab^e to contract with private institutions t^ provide specific programs 

\ 

\ . 
. \ 
\ 
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for state residents.' 

3. The state should give serious consideration to providing 
"cost of education" grants to the private institutions for each 
Massachusetts student or scholarship reci'^Jierit enrolled. 

4. The state should study the possibility of protecting private 
colleges and universities from the imposition of local taxes by develop- 
ing a program of payments to local communities throughout the state 

to cover the cost of the services they provide to tax-exempt colleges 
and universities . 

Options Considered and Bases for Recommendations 

The options for state aid to private. institutions range all the 
way from a state takeover (which of course destroys the private charac- 
ter of the institutions involved and simply expands the public sector) , 
to arrangements whereby support is given the student under conditions 
that impose no serious constraints upon -private autonomy. ,0n the basis 
of the experience in other states, the Academy believes the most viable 
options to be: • 



1. state aid to Massachusetts students through scholarships 
and grants; 

2. partial "cost of education" grants to the private institu- 
tions on the Basis of enrollment of (or degrees granted to) 
all Massachusetts students, or to the recipients of aid; 

3. state contracts with private institutions for "Specific 
grains needed for state residents; 

4. state support of consortia among public and private ! 
institutions (described in recommendation E) ; 1 

5. state payments to communities for municipal services 
provided to private colleges and universities, ' 

The Academy believes that Massachusetts will benefit enormously 
by appropriate use of the above options inasmuch as ^ each will serve 
the best interests of the private institutions and at the same time 
contribute to realization of the state's own high priorities. 

Aid accompanyimg the student has several advantages over other 
forms of assistance. It serves to widen student choices while enabling 
private colleges and universities to compete more successfully for 
student enrollments; and it poses lio threat to institutional independence. 
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By itself, student aid will not solve the financial dilemma now 
> confronting private higher education. But if aid is sufficiently 
generous, it could go a long way toward easing the budgetary crisis 
for private institutions particularly if accompanied by cost~of- 
education grants of, say, 25 percent of* the average cost of in- 
struction of students at public institutions. 

If the proposed constitutional amendment to remove the present 
prohibition on payments to private colleges and universities is 
adopted, the General Court will be able to authorize the making of 
arrangements to protect the state's interests' and assure proper 
accountability without encroaching unduly* on " the independence of 
private institutions. The basic criteria to be observed are that: 
(1) the program of services to be purchased will meet a high priority 
need which cannot be met adequately by existing resources in public 
institutions; (2) the institution with which the contract is to be 
made has the capability for adequate performance of the contract; and 
(3) the provisions for evaluation and accountability are adequate 
without bei'n^" oppressive • 
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state payinents to local governments to cover services which 
they provide to tax-exempt colleges and universities would redress 
what many believe to be an inequitable situation. Communities with 
many college students, such as Cambridge and Boston, provide police 
and fire protection and, many other municipal services to educational 
institutions and their students without bein^ able to tax the property 
of non-profit iristitutiojis. On the other hand, private institutions 
cannot afford to provide pa3nnents in lieu of taxeis for the entire cost 
of municipal services. " , 

Since higher education provides many substantial statewide 
benefits (such as the employment of faculty and staff, the pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment, the pajnnent by employees of 
state taxes, the bringing of student purchasing power to the state, 
etc.), the Commonwealth could well accept the financial responsibility 
of relieving the cities and towns of the specific burden of providing 
municipal services to college students and to institutions of higher . 
education. 



D. Planning, Coordina£:^^ng, and Budgeting • : 

■ . ■ \ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Major Recoimnendatioa 

The Commonwealth should take immediate action to 
establish adequate mechanisms for continuous data 
analysis, planning, ^coordinating, budgeting, and ' 
communication of information to policy makers in 
the state government and in the institutions of 
higher education. 

Sub-recomiaenHati ons " . ' - . ' > 

1. The General Court should authorize and appropriate sufficient a 
funds to a statewide coordinating board of higher education* to support 
the .'activities of a planning director and a staff of analysts and 
specialists in the continuing assSfesinent of needs and operations in ' * 
higher education. • 

2. The statewide coordinating board and its planning staff should 
be responsible: for linking as closely as possible the functions of plan- 
ning, coordinating, and budgeting for higher education in the Commonwealth. 

*This report -asstnnes that the Commonwealth will assign the responsibility' 
for planning and related functions either to the existing Board of Higher 
Education o'r to the Board of Post-secondary Education proposed by the 
Governor, or to some other board agreed to by the Governor and the General 
Court . ^ . • 



^ 3. The budget should be an instrument for the statewide coordinating 
board and the Secretary of Educational* Affairs for implementing state plans" 
and policies for higher education; and should be made most effective in 
this respect by . standardizing the calculation of costs -and outputs and 
by taking other steps which will facilitate the "comparative analysis of 
programs and identify the interrelationship between capital and operat-^ 
ing costs. 

4. The statewide coordinating board of higher education should 
undertake "through its budgetary revieiw activities to recommend approval 
or disapproval of state support of programs at public institutions, of 
programs and services to be provided at state expense by private col-, 
leges and universities, and of cooperative programs between public and 
private institutions. 

5. Th6 state should replace line-item budgeting by a single lump 
sum instructional subsidy to each state^supported college and university 
in order to allow greater flexibility of operation and 'at the same time 
establish a sounder basis for . accountability . 



The variations/in mechanisms for planning, coordinating, and 
budgeting are too numerous to permit adequate treatment of all the 
optioQs; however^ several questions must be answered as a prelude 
to establishing the powers and responsibilities of the .agency or ' 
agencies charged ^with these functions. Some of the key questions 
with. regard to planning and examples of alternative answers are: 

1. Should the scope be: 

• broad or narrow; . ^ ' " . 

• statewide and ^comprehensive to cover all aspects . 
of higher ^education institutions^ both^public and 
private ; . 

• restricted to public institutions only; or 

■ • restricted to specified types of programs and 
operations? .. . 

2. Should data collection and analysis and the evaluation 
of alternatives be: v. 
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• a continuing updating of information required as 
bases for sound decisions by the government and 
the several boards and institutions; 

• occasional studies directed toward particular 
problems; or 

• a study of definite , duration to prepare either a 
master plan or a more limited plan for a specified 
period? ' 

Should the planning staff be located; 

• under the statewide board of higher education; 

• in the Office of the Secretary of Educational Affairs; or 

• in segmental or regional board offices? ' 

How much and what kinds of authority should be assigned to 
the planning staff : 

• functional authority only (that is, authority to collect 
and analyze data and report findings)?. 

• power to influence the actions of institutions by participating 
in the budget' review process and in the other activities of 
the statewide -coordinating board? ' , * 
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5. How much arid what kinds of authority should be asslgried to 
the statewide coordinating board: 

• advisory powers only? budget? planning? 

• authority to ..approve or disapprove programs for 
state support? 

• discretionary authority with regard to contracts . 
' and grants? v 

\ " 

In. Massachusetts, there would be enormous advantages xn making 
planning statewide and as comprehensive as possible. This would re- 
quire the gathering and analysis of information from private as well 
as public institutions; and giving attention also to every aspect of 
higher education which has consequences for the state's high" priority 
needs and objectives. * The case is equally clear for a continuous 
planning process rather than a series of intermittent studies. 

. Th6 Academy refrains from expressing a definite opinion about 
the location of the planning staff because of the consideration now 
being given to reorganizing the structure for higher education. It 
is of the utmost importance, however, that the planning st^ff in 
Massachusetts operate under conditions which assure: 
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• sufficient independence and functional authority to permt 
collection and analysis of all relevant data ai^ the full 

'coinmunicatipri of findings to higher education decisiqn 
makers and to the general public; — ' 

• support by a strong statewide coordinating_t>oard or commis- 
sion which is regarded as representing the public intfbrest; 
and 

• adequate funding to permit development of a corps of highly 
qualified analysts, the use of necessary computer services 
for data analysis, and the establishment of effective chan- 

" "Tiels both for data gathering and for communication of find-^ 
^ ings. ■ ' ^ ^ 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere in the nation, these conditions would 
place the planning for higher education outside of the executive office of 
the Governor. Planning has to be a cooperative ve.nture, spearheaded and 
coordinated by a group that has considerable authority and autonomy, and 
involving, as indicated on page 129, all of the parties ^at interest, in- 
cluding the executive, office. It is not, however, the function of the 
executivcn of fice to run or control the higher education planning process, 
'.'Bi'ut it is the Governor's prerogative to have the final say on the total 

amount of the higher education budget -tp be recommended to the General 

^- . .. 

Court, 

There are obviously many approaches to coordination in hagher ^ 



, education. In 1971 the Carnegie Commission on Higher 



Educatiott»JLn it 
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report on The Capitol and .the Campus , observed that the mechanisms 
employed by states range along a continuum from , "voluntary, coordina- 
tion among soveireigp units to subordination of all units to a single 
governing boards" ^ ^ ■ 

At the same time, Dr;. Robert 0. Berdahl of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, observed (in his book. Statewide Coordination 
of Higher Education > published by the American Council on Education ) 
that there are advantages and disadvantages to every approach to state 
coordination in higher education that has been used to date. He found 
no definite preference between a statewide coordinating board and a 
single governing board, but cited two advantages of the coordinating 
board as follows : 

n contrast to single governing boards, coordinating 
boards allow existing- institutional boards to continue; 
and 

• in contrast to purely voluntary systems, the coordinating 
boards usually recruit independent staffs that can provide 
information leading to reexamination of the status quo. 

' With regard to implementation of planning. Dr. Berdahl noted 
that the case is mixed. The advantage of strong governing boards in 
"ease of iii5)lementation" is , counterbalanced b^ a relatively poor record 
in quality of planning. He observed, as others have done, that govern- 
Xng boards may be "so operations-oriented because of their governing re 
sponsibilities that they fail to grasp the' centrality of long-range 
planning. " - ' 




The Carnegie Commission has taken a firmer stand by asserting that 
the single governing board with its great concern for administrative 
functions "is usually not well suited for planning functions." It 
ppposed investing coordinating agencies with administrative authority, 
but recommended to such agencies certain ^program review responsi- . ^ 
bilities and authority consistent with their educational planning 
functions.' 

Other observers claim that the quality of performance of statewide 
coordinating boards of higher education depends more on the levels at 
which they are funded and th& ability of their staff members than on the 
authority which they possess. 

Another option for higher education planning v;as included in 
the Education Amendments of 1972 passed by the U.S. Congress in 
May 1972. ..Section 1202 of _ that Act provided for the establishment of 
a commission on post-secondary education in every state which would 
have the responsibility for the planning and administration of a number., 
of federal grant programs in higher education. The Act required that 
the commissions be broadly and equitably representative of the general 
public and private, non-profit and proprietary institutions of higher 
education." The federal government has not yeti moved to implement this 
provision of law, but there is no doubt that sometime soon improved 
planning and coordinating arrangements will be needed in higher educa- 
tion to meet federal requirements . 
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The Academy believes that the linkage' among planning, coor- 




achieved and made effective by charging the statewide coordinating 
board with the responsibility for dischargin'g all of these functions. 
Dr. Lyman Glenny, Director of the Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education at the University of California at Berkeley, 
endorses this position on the basis of his experience in Illinois 
and a knowledge of the activities of other states. He has concluded 
that a statewide coordinating "board can accomplish a great deal if 
it is granted adequate, powers in planning, budget revi.ew, program 
review, and enough funds to recruit well-qualified staff. 

On the basis of planning guidelines , ^ the statewide coordinating 

board in MassacKusetts could, for example,' recommend budget cuts for 
institutions oA segments according to the degree to^ which the proposed 

expenditures contribute to established statewide goals and priorities, 

as "indicated on fage 128. • The possession of budget review powers would 

also enable the /board to gain the cooperation necessary to its planning 

and program revllew activities. However, it cannot be emphasized too 

strongly that: tHe success of the planning^ coordinating, and 

budgeting activities proposed for Massachusetts will rest 

heavily on the djfigree of confidence which government of ficials the 
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institutions, and the general public have in the statewide coordinating 
board. The bases for confidence/ will be found in the composition, 
integrity, and capability of the board, on the one hand, and on the 
ability and effectiveness of its planning staff, on the other. 

Simplification and standardization of budget preparation are 
essential if the budget is to become an instrument for the effectua- 
tion of policy. The planning staff should be involved' in defining 
the terms and categories to be used and the. bases for cost calcula- 
tions. Agreements would have to b"e worked out through the public/ 
private forum and/or other groups to assure adoption by both the private 
and the public institutions. The process will call for negotiations 
as well as skillful staff work; but decisions should be expedited by 
the urgent need for the laying of a sound foundation for the more 
effective use of resources in higher education in Massachusetts — 
including the resources of the private colleges and universities. 

Some disadvantages of line-item budgeting are discussed on page 
113. The alternative recommended in this report is a lump sum 
instructional subsidy which has the advantage of allowing greater 
flexibility in institutional management. This change would give a 
larger responsibility to institutions for the wise use ^of appropria- 
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tions and would provide thereby a better basis for accountability. 
A subsequent innovation might be program budgeting- but only after 
there has been a careful adaptation of categories and procedures 
to the requirements of higher education in Massachusetts. 

o 

Economy is not the primary^ purpose of improved mechanisms and 
processes for planning and budgeting, although some economies doubt- 
less can be realized. The chief gains to be anticipated are the 
bet.|:er use of resources and a. greater effectiveness in achieving 
high priority goals. ^ 

c 

In addition, a sound basis will be laid for a greater and more 
effective accountability by institutions receiving state funds (including, 
in the future, any private institutions receiving direct appropriations 
from or entering into contract with the Commonwealth). ' The view taken 
here is that once an appropriation has been tnade to a college or 

0 

university, , the institution should' be able to exercise a substantial 
leeway in its spending of authorized funds. The institution should be 
directly accountable to the state for deviations from plans previously 
submitted, however, and should recognize that if deviations are beyond 
acceptaible limits sanctions might be applied during the consideration" 
of the next year's budget. 
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, E. Incentives for Cooperation and Innovation 

Major Recommendation 

The General Court should authorize the state- 

cr . ... ... . o . 

wide coordinating board for higher education 
'^^ -to make grants from specially appropriated ' 
ftinds to encourage iuterinstitutional and 
public/private collaboration . and to promote 
systematic experimentation with nontraditional 
approaches to higher education for students 
of all ages . 

Sub-recommendations 

1. Beginning in the fiscal year 1974-75, the statewide coordi- 
nating board for- higher education should be given discretionary 
authority, with an accompanying annual appropriation of no less than 
$1 million, to make grants for the support of experimental and inno- 
vative, projects for periods up to three years... 

2. The statewide coordinating board should be authorized to 
use these funds also (a) to make planning grants of $5,000 to 
$10,000 to encourage the development of consortia and other forms 
of interinstitutional and public/private collaboration; and 



(b) to negotiate contracts with consortia of public and private 
institution^^ for the performance of specified services. 

3. Grants should also be awarded (with appropriate advice and- 
review) for projects designed to remove educational deficiencies and 
to try out nontraditional programs and modes of instruction — includ- 
ing off-campus studies, ppograras' in part-time and coiitinuing education, 
and other efforts to respond to emerging individual and social needs. 

4,. The state should consider assuming the capital and management 
costs of 'computer facilities, communications media, and other expensive 

facilities to be made^^ available on a shared basis to public and private 

'If" ■ 

institutions, < ^ . ' " 

■■>' ' ' • . 

5. The activities of the Governor's Task Force for aii 
"open university'* should be supported as a meand^ of pooling public/ 
private v^fforts in offering alternatives- to traditional pn-campus 
study for youth and adults. 
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Options Considered and Bases for Recommendations 

•higher education is changing in important ways — more slowly 
and les^s fundamentally than its radical critics desire, and yet 
sufficiently to arouse fears of loss of quality on the part of others. 
Pressure from groups now poorly served by higher education, augmented 
by national and state studies which pinpoint inadequacies and inequi- 
ties, doubtless will increase the tempo of change. New technologies 
of communication and instruction provide powerful new instrumentali- 
ties foi^change; and the advancement^f knowledge offers improved 
bases f^r the content and organization of curricula. Yet innovations 
must be soundly designed and carefully evaluated to achieve. the 
desired result. " 

._ - ' / 
A great d(2al of innovation is now. going on in both, public and 
private iristitutions of Massachusetts; as a matter of fact, some of 
the imaginative alternatives to traditional practices are receiving 
national -attention. The Academy feels that the state should encourage 
and support careful 'experimentation and systematic development of new- 
concepts and technologies; and also' that great care must be taken to 
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adapt the structure and operations of colleges and universities to 
alternatives which will loosen arbitrary constraints on the who, the 
what, the how, the where, and the- when of higher education. 

These changes cannot be mandated but must be worked out in 
Massachusetts colleges and universities by students, faculties, admin- 
istrators, and interested citizens. 

An initial appropriation of $1 million would permit a few modest 
^^f"!^ expedite constructive innovation. It would be sufficient 
to enable criteria to be established and procedures worked out for 
judging proposals. In subsequent years the appropriation could be 

O' '.V 

increased- to the extent justified by the quality of proposals submit- 
ted and the need for supplements to institutional resources. 

P.otential recipients of grants should include colleges and uni- 
versities, research and development centers and institutes, faculty 
groups in both public and private institutions, consortia of higher 
education institutions, and other agencies with demonstrable capacity 
for research and innovation in higher education. All grants should 
contain explicit provisions for evaluation, reporting, and dissemina- 
tion of findings. 

Similarly, grants couid be used to expedite cooperation in 
development of programs and services as suggested in Sub-recommendation 
E-2. 
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A good case exists for the state to assume capital and adminis- 
trative costs, for some basic services which can be made available on 
more or less equal terms to public and private institutions. Computer 
and television facilities, library collections and facilities, and. 
health services could be ^shared with great savings to the institutional 
users and to students. Carefully worked out arrangements for division 
of the costs might result in savings both to the state and to the in- 
stitutions using the services. 

An option to the sub-recomihendations in this section would be to: 

#. make line-item appropriations 'to consortia rather than 

through a coordinating board; or \ 

• add small amounts to institutional budgets to be used 

for experimental projects. ^ 

The Academy favors grants mad& through a statewide board because 
of the great potential for additions to quality education obtainable 
from a selective series of small grants by the Commonwealth. Also', 
such a board is more likely to make adeqmte provisions for e^gilua- 
tion and for the distribution of information on successful experiments. 

Another option with respect to the sub-recommendations in this 
section is to make no appropriation at all and to do nothing. This is 
not good enough for higher education in Massachusetts. For its future 

well-being the Commonwealth cannot afford to pass up supporting what 

. ■ • • v> . • " ' 

could turn out to be extremely worthwhile opportunities. 
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F. Meeting the NjeeH for- Finane^^ _ o 

Major Recoimnendation ^ ^ ^ 

V = The Governor and the General Gourt should . 
■. • take iminediate steps :to -increase app^^ ' ' 

tions which v^are- essential to the effective ' . 

: operation of the- s.tate's -system of higher 
^ educationj. bpth. public and .^riy.ate; and 

:■ ■ .-■ ■ ■ „i?' r': . :'■ ^ ' - ■ ' 

should seek van, equitab^ division of the 
costs between tax revenues: and charges to 
^ students in proportion to their ^ability to 

Sub-recGihineiidatiohs " ■ \ 

" 1. Massachusetts shpuld increase appropriations ^each year for 
the next fi;ve years at TiBsist to attain its goals in higher education; 
a major share of th'e increased appropriations should be derived from 
tax revenues, federal revenue sharing, and other sources aside , 
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2. After the fiscal year- ''"1973-74 and" following substantial increases 
In student aid (in accordance with sub-recommendation 'A-1) , tuition at 
public institutions, should be raised gradually over a period of years 
at .a rate of $100 to $150 a year uatil a level of approximately 40 percent 
of costs Is reached. , ■> , , 

. 3. The '' statewide coordinating board of higher education should ^ 
establish guidelines for the imposition of a uniform scale of tuition 
charges at public institutions throughout the state; and should examine 
carefully the advantages of establishing as many as three levels of 
tuition' at these institutidns, with the lowest charge for the first 
two years of college work, a , slightly higher charge for ^the next two 
years^, and a third level for graduate and professiorial work. 

A.. The, additional, tuition receipts should be applied, along with 
other appropriation^, toward making higher education a constantly more 
effective means of meeting the needs of Massachusetts citizens. " / 

Optjions Considered and Bases for Reconmiendatlons ' . • 

Massachusetts is faced with the^ necessity of increasing its sup- 
port for higher* education in order to build on the present strength 
in l50th the public and private sectors and to enable all the colleges and 



/ 
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universities to become constantly more responsive to the needs of 
individuals in the state and to society as a whole. 



\ 



High priority needs which re^quire additional funding, are 
covered in the recommendations on access and in the other sections 
of this chapter. . Adopt ionj of these recommendations will require sub- 
stantially increased appropriations for higher education in Massachu- 

■ I 

setts.. Increased appropriations are so critical to attainment of 

. I 

the state's goals and objectives in higher education that ways must 
be found to finance them.; 

, The state has numerous alternatives with regard to the financing 
of higher education for both the near- and the long-term future. The ° 
alternatives lie between the extremes of; 

• holding appropriations for higher education to the limits 
established by ^appropriations for the fiscal year 1973-74; and 

■ ■ I ' ■• 

• meeting the requests for additional appropriations as developed 
by the public institutipns . 

(For the fiscal year 1973-74 these requests 
amounted to an increase of $90 million over 
the budget for the previous year, including ; 
• the cost^of increased enrollments; the 
.Governor's budget' requested increases of 
. ' about $35 million.) 
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Neither of these extremes .is tenable^ The evidence examine^d 
indicates that holding appropriations^ at or near tbje' current level 
would deny access to higher education to thousands of Massachusetts 
young people and2>would result in a progressive deterioration of 
both public and private higher education. Complying with all 
appropriations requests without a sufficiently rigorous process of 
budget review would result in decisions made more or less in the 
dark because of the absence of systematic data ahalysis and planning. 

Less extreme options include the fqllowingf 

• to increase appropriations only by the amounts re- 
quired to cover the cost, of growth in enrollmients ; 

• to increase appropriations each year by a stated 
percentage over the previous year (in addition to 

• covering the cost of expanded enrollments) ; or 

m to adopt the Academy *s recommendations" as set forth 
in the various sections of this report, 

Although exact data are not available for a precise calculation 
of the amount required for all of the Academy *s recommendations, 
reasonable approximations of the major costs are as follows; 



Increased State Expenditures in Massachusetts By the Fiscal Year 1975-76 
' . Based on the Academy's Recommendations* 

la Gonstant 197^V^ollars 
Increases in Enrollment Excludied 



Item 




Range 


in Amount 






^ Low 


.High. 



(In millions of dollars) 
Increase in student aid " $30.5 $30.5 IJ 

Increased costs of administration of scholar- 
ships, loan programs, and work-study programs ,1*0 1.5 2J 

Additional appropriations to improve programs 

and services in public institutions, less 
. savings realized from Cutbacks in low . . 

I ]1riority* activities 10.0 15.0 3J 

Contracts for programs and services with 

private institutions 3.0 " ^ 8.0 4^/ 

Cost of education grants to private institu-- 

tions , 2.0 4.0 V 

.Payments to local communities for services to 

tax-exempt colleges and universities 1.0 ,2.0 6/ 



Iraprovenvents of. statewide Dlanninc; 
functiK>i..g 



1.0 7/ 



Support" of consortia and other cooperative, ■ 

innovative, and experimental projects 1.0 3.0 8/ 

Partial support of basic services such as 

computers, libraries, and media 2.0 5.0 9/ 

■ t 1.1 ... 

Curriculum programming and other costs associated ' \ 

with ttte development of an "open university" 2.0^ ■ ^ 5.0 10/, 



Total $53.0 . . . $75,0 



*Note that (1) the increases are calculated on the basis of the proposed 1973-' 
74 budget; (2) apprppriations required by increases in enrollment are excluded 
and (3)- the effects of rises in prices between 1973 and 1975 are excluded. 

Additional footnotes are on the next page. - 
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Footnotes to Table . 



1/ Allows for an increase in appropriations for scholarships from 

$.9.5 million in 1973-74 to $40 million in 1975-76^. • » 

2j Includes the increased cost for administration o£ a $40 million 
scholarship program plus additional sums for administration of 
loans anid work- study programs . " . ^ ^ . . 

3j ^ Made on the basis of expansion of career and occupationally oriented 

programs, libraries, and ppmputer facilities, as well as some increases- 
in planning staff, and . then' reduced by the savings anticipated from 
budgetary controls and consequent savings in some current - 
■ operations. o ^ ■ ^ ' 

kj Assumes that the time involved in" amending "^the Constitution and 

obtaining subsequent legislation to permit contracting with private 
institutions will permit only a small number of contracts to be . . 

negotiated by the fiscal year 1975-76. Larger amounts will be 
required in subsequent years. ^ 



5^/ First year only. For illustration a co4t of education grant of 
$100 per student for 20,000 students would amount to $2 million; 
a $200 cost of education grant would amount to $4 million, ^ 

i6/ First year only. Information on the amount that. might be involyed 
thereafter may come from the Economic Impact study being conducted 
for the large universities in the Boston area. 

Ij For the anticipated cost of computer services and the employment 
of some eight or more persons skilled in data collection, analysis 
and planning. ^ 

8^/ First year only. Beyond, this, policies will have to be worked out 
in detail and some experience gained on the effexits of small plan- 
ning and developmental grants and the cost of suppprt services. - 

9_/ First year only. The range suggested is modest. Ak estimate of 
cost'for subsequent years will depend upon the develppmeut of 
policy guidelines. 



10/ First year only. Assumes Massachusetts will develop; i^t:§ own "open 
university" on a state basis rather than jbining other states on a 
regional or national basis. Total development cost may run from 
$20 million tO".$30 mill-ion, based; on the experience of the British 
Open University. These costs can! be spread over two to five years. 
\ ■ . ! ■ . ■ ... 
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As indicated in the footnotes to the table, the figures do not . 
include inflation or additional appropriations required for increases 
in enrollment in the public colleges and universities. In view of the 
study on alternative future enrollment patterns coitimissioned in early 
1973 by th"e 'iBoard of Higher Education, the . Academy diil not make estimates 
on the number of new students to be expected in public^ higher educa^on 
by the year 1975-76. 

If Massachusetts weire to increase approiMctations .for higher educa- 
tion by $50 million tx:^ $75 million, it would still ranK^'itoijin public. 

expenditures for higher education compared to. other states. In 1972 

■ , ■ . " , ' ';;] \ ■ 

Massachusetts, at $27 per capitia, ranked 49th[.in the nation. in per 
capita expenditures for higher education (the national average was $41), 
and it also ranked low in higher education expenditures as a percentage 
of the total state budget. 

There are two offsets to the proposed increase in expenditures . 
which would prevent a proportionate increase in the burden on the tax- 
payer. They are: 

(1) Tuition increases. ' 

If. the tuition were increased at the rate of $1,00 a year 

• <u ■ ■■* 

• for the fiscal years 1974-J5 anji 1975-76, after the scholar- 

ship program had been expanded substantially, the ificreased 
, tuition receipts would amount to $18 million.* If the rate 

of increase were $150 a year the additional ' tuition receipts 

*Based ,on 90,000 full-time students in public higher education. 
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would be $27 million. The burden of the increased 
expenditures would, there f^e, be divided between the 
taxpayers and those students "who have the ability to 
defray a larger share of the cost of their own 
, education. 

(2) Reductions in capital expenditures. 

A 75 percent cutback of the combined total of $325 
million* in appropriations which have not been spent 
and in projects which have been authorized but for 
which funds have not yet been appropriated would re- 
suit a- reduction pf proposed costs of approximately 
$245 million. Pro-rated over five years j the reduction 
'in proposed cost would antiDunt to $49 million annually.** 

Massachusetts could also prevent higher education operating 
expenditures .from skyrocketing by better long-range planning, more 
effective management, and fuller use of resources in both the privlate 
and public sectors (which would also assist in the proposed reduction 
in capital outlay). 



^Consists of (a) $65 million of construction for which appropriations 
have been made but building activity has not started and (b) $260 
million of new proj*ects which have been authorized by the General Court 
' but for which money has not yet been appropriated. 

**It true, of course, that construction in Massachusetts is paid for 
by borrowing, and is not an immediate burden to the taxpayer. Neverthe- 
less, the funds have to be repaid with Interest by the taxpayers over a 
period of time, and as repayments are made they constitute a charge to 
Q the budget. 
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However, when all the steps suggested have been taken, needs of 
great importance and Urgency will still remain. These can be neglected 
only at great social g,nd economic detriment to the state and irrepar- r 
able loss to its citizens. 

The precise distribution of the costs of higher ^education between 
the student and his parents/and the state and its taxpayers is a matter 
of judgment. There is no absolutely "right" figure for all purposes, 
for all Institutions, or for all times. 

In a resolution adopted February 23, 1973, the Massachusetts Board 
of Higher Education noted that; ■ 



The recently announced federal budget for fiscal 
1974 portends a deepened financial crisis for both 
public and private institutions of higher education 
in Massachusetts particularly in the area of student 
financial' aid. This exacerbates a long standing 
problem with regard to adequate financial aid and - 
has important implications for tuition policy. 



The Board then went on to say: 

In moving toward a policy position consistent with 
the dual goals of equity, and efficiency, the Board 
of Higher Education recommends that: 

The Secretary of Education seek sufficient 
funding *to eliminate financial barriers to 
education .generated by, the total costs to 
students of attending college in both public 
and private institutions of higher education. 

That the funds for this financial aid program " 
be derived from the General Fund, and specifi- 
cally that tuition revenues not be viewed as a. 
source for these funds, > 
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The Board concluded by saying: 

When the. Secretary has designed the fund and 
obtained the appropriation sufficient to its 
purposes and made 'available such funds to the 
Board of Higher Education for distribution, 
the Board of* Higher Education recommends that 
' the segmental boards employ their power to set 
tuition and bring the level of tuijtion in each . 
„ segment to a point that is in the range of 30 
to 40% of the appropriated cost of instruction. 

. The Academy^ considered various ways of linking tuition and 

student^^aid. None of these was found to be free of difficulties. 

. ,v 

The Academy chose to recommend prompt action to increase student 
aid along the lines set forth in Recommendation A anjd also to 
recommend that tuition at public institutions be raised gradually 
thereafter until a level of approximately 40 percent of cost is 
reached. - • 

In weighing decisions regarding tuition levels at Massachusetts 
public colleges and universities, the state should focus primary atten 
tion on: " . 

.'the protTable effects on access' to, anid utilization of, 
opportunities for higher^ education^by young people and 
older adults from minority groups, low- income families, 



and other groups for whom access in actual fact is \ 

\ 

far from open; , 

J ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

• the impact on the ability of private colleges ^nd 

universities to compete for students and thus to remain 
as viable options for Massachusetts students; and 

• the total costs of higher education to Massachusetts 
taxpayers, .§g.d the ability-. and willingiiess of taxpayers 

' ' to bear the costs of an 'excellent system of public 
. higher education. 

It Jis impossible to forecast precisely the effects of different 

tuition levels at the public colleges and universities on- the propor- 

tidn of Massachusetts students enrolling in private institutions.^ It 

is possible, however, that over the next several years the present Ipw 

tuition policy might attract to public institutions many students who 

would otherwise attend private institutions, with a resulting cost 'to 

, '•II 
the state annually of no less than $2,000 per student Morecwe*.^,^^^ 

jSome private colleges closed because of drops in enrollment! the transfer 

to public institutions would be accelerated further, mounting even more 

>the cost to Massachusetts^ taxpayers . * ' * 
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Increases in tuition would obviousl^raise* the cost of attending 

public colleges and universities, and a higher proportion of student 

aid funds should, therefore, be used for support of "students in those 

institutions. Accordingly, the present law which allots 10 to 25 

percent of scholarship' funds to, students in public -institutions needs 

to be reconsidered. As student aid increases, freedom of choice for 

. ■ » 

students comes closer to»reality; and the need diminishes for the 
arbitrary allocation pf. student aid funds between public and private 

institutions 4 

* / \^ 

i: ■ ' • * . 

, / ^ 

•.Regardless of the decision made on levels of tuition, the General 
Court will need to look to other .sources" of revenue to keep the 
Commonwealth's system of public higher education vigorous and re- 
sponsive (see Recommendation B) . Additional sources of revenue will 
likewise be required for the purchase of urgently needed programs 
from private institutions and for other measures to assure continu- 
ance and enhancement of the great benefits flowing from th6 many 
excellent ^independefit colleges and universities in the state (see 
Recommendation C). ^ 
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IV. FURTHER DISCUSSION AND COMMENTS 

' The recommendations in Chapter III were arrived dt by the study 
team and the officers, of the. Ac.aderay after: 

• interviews with 500 representatives of Higher education 
in the Commonwealth, including executive, officials • 

of colleges and universities, representatives of faculty 

and students, and members of government agencies -with 

higher education -responsibilities ; - ' ,» ' 

• . ' ' ■ / ■ ■ ./■. 

• a sampling, of public opinion on higher education -pol^y 
matters through a questionnaire sent to, 750 business 
people, members of organizations interested iq^higher 
education, representatives of the taxpayers, the League 
;Of Women Voters, etc.; 

• the study and analysis of available data and documents 
submitted to the study team by the higher education 
agencies in the Commonwealth and the* executives of the 
public higher education segments ;^ '\ ' _ 

• the study and analysis of many books^^^^cuments and 
reports on higher education published by U.S. Governments 

* ' agencies , ' the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, . 
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the American Council on Education, and other key 
educational oargaHdzations and agencies ; 

the assembly, tabulat-ion, and .-analysis of statistical 

' ; \ • ) . ■ ■ ' . 

data on enrb!flTn6nt^timnber of faculty, operating . 

budgets, and assets submitted 'by each of the public . 
higher education segments and 43 of the private 

colleges and universities which enroll 90 percent- 

k s 

of the students in private higher edu<:ation;. 



meetings with an Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Massachusetts Advisory Council, on 
Education, consisting of 11 representative, 
knowledgeable laymen, and 11 professional per- 
sons xn higher education in the Commonwealth; and 



• working with four out-of-state consultants with 
national reputations and a number of in-state con- 
' siiltants who ej^amined special higher education 

problems in the Commonwealth and prepared papers for 
members of the study team and the Advisory Committee. 

Chapter 'V, starting on page 136, presents a summary of "the 
statistical facts and figures gathered during the study. 
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Appendix A. presents a tabulation of the new statistical data 
assembled by the study team. Appendix B sets forth the national 
a^nd state assuntptions for the future used for the study. 

This, chapter presents some of . the background information, 
^analvries -made, and conclusions drawn during the course of the study 
for each o-. the policy areas examined. 

■ ■■ ., A* V Access to Higher Education and Equalization ' 
of Educational Opportunity 

■Today everyone agrees that higher educa^tion ought to be made 

available to all residents of the state without restriction because 

of economic/status, sex, race, .minority, group membership, or other 

- . 1 ■ ■ • ' ' / - 
extraneous factors.- Y^'t, serious impediments to ^qual access exist 

in Massachusetts because of; 

\* Cost Barriers/ Thousands young people and older 
adulcs'in Massachusetts are denied access- to higher 
education because the costs exceed their financial ' 
resources; and the total amovint of funds allocated for 
scholarships an;i loans from both public and private : 
sourjbes is far short of the amount that would permit 
all who wish'^co enroll- fco do so without regard tjp 
*• ;ability. to pay. 

^ .2. Othe r Barriers > Participcition in 'higher education by ' 
7 minority group members » chose o.f low socio-economic status. 



and women is seriously deterred because of deficiencies 
in^ early education (resulting in failure to develop 
requisite cognitive abilities), biases in tests and ^ 
in admission criteria and procedures, lack of programs 
adapted to particular needs, etc. 

: ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ^ • 

Cost Barriers _ , • 

The cost barrier .operates most powerfully against prospective 

o 

students from low-income families and cannot' be removed by low tuition 
charges alone. During the academic -y_ear ,1972-73 , the average charges 
for tuition, fees, room, and board in Massachusetts were reported to 
be as followsr - . ° ' 

Private institutions: tuitioh and fees $2,366 
f// • room and board ^ 1,393 

_ ^ Total . $3,759 ?d - 

Public institutions: tuition and fees $ 382 

* room and board 1>120 

Total^ $1,502 
• ' . ■ • ' ' '•^ . • 

While tuition-knd fees in Mcissachus ett;:S public; institutions are 

lower than the national average, some students still find them to be 

a serious burden. The cost of room and board at public institutions 

ill so'^^-d is courages many low- income students. . In addition, students 



f 

from mor'i greatly affected than other persons 



by those^^ earnings which are "foregone" during 'enrollment in college.,; 
that is, the income they would have received if they had been working , 
members of the labor force. ' ^ j ; 

■ . ■ ■ p- ■ • ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

The present state scholarship program places q^^ilings on. grants 
to students of $900 for tuition at private institutions, up to $250 
for tuition at putlic" institutions in Massachusetts, and $600 for 
tuition at public institutions outside Massachusetts. Obviously, these 
grants do not go far toward covering* the minimum basic costs of even- 

irhe relatively small number of successful scholarship applicants. , The 

■ 'J • * 

number of recipients is limited by eligibility requirements and- by the 
amount of appropriations for -scholar s.hips . " , * - ^ 

With regard to cost barriers. Governor Francis -W. Sargent said dn 
an address in October 1972; , ■■ ^- . 



For too long, higher education has b^een the . 

preserve of the well-to-do, I agree with — 

Pr'esident Nixon that "No qualified student 

who wants to attend college should be barred 

by'^ack of money," and I pledge, this state' , 

' to be second to none in its efforts to carry 

• out that .promise. 

' ■ ■ ^ 
That this objective is ^y no means fully realized under present polidies 

is shown tiy the following compatisons : 
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# In 1969, according to a report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Higher Education,- only 57 percent of low- 
income graduating high school seniors in the Boston 
area compared to 78 percent of. high income seniors 
went on to higher education.. (The Acadeitiy believes 
the situation iS' about' the same in 1973.) 

# In 1968, according to a Carnegie Commission report, 
only 25 percent of the black population in 
Massachusetts — as contrasted with 47 p,e^cent nation- 

wide — was within commuting distance of a college 

. • [ 

with nbh-selective admissions requirements and an 

& .'■ ' ' ■- ■ 

annual tuition pf less than $400 . (Massachusetts 

figures will improve markedly with the opening of jthe 

Bunker Hill and Roxbury Community Colleges in the 

■ . academic year 1973-;74.) 

# -in 1970, the Census Bureau showed that in working class 

cities like Chelsea or Somerville no more than 35 to 45 
percent of the residents aged 18-21 were attending"^ 
school or coj. lege, compared to 71 percent in a suburban 
city like Newton. (The Academy believes that the 
situation in 1973 i^ about the same.) - . , 
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In coipmentlng on the cost barriers which limit access tc 
higher education opportunity in Massachusetts, Dr. Joseph Boyd, 

the Academy's consultant, noted that: 

"~ . . ^ . 

• Even at public institutions (where the tuition is " 
relatively low), thepove-rall cost to studBnts for 
tui.iion, fees,, transportation, and miniTnuin living 

expenses has placed higher education beyond the .' 

^ ■ ■ " ■ . 

'reach of many-potential enrollees. 
" \ ' ■' ' \ 

• The state scKblarship program, because, of low fund- J 

ing,. limits assistance to those students' whose 

. ~~ < • . ■ • . 

. \ parents are so impecunious that the^ can provide' 

^■ ■ ■ " . .1/ ,^ ' — 

. . no more /than $300 a year toward_Uie'^tudent s 
expensJi . Generally, these were families with 
income's of less than $8,000 a year. " '~ 



f.-. For families with incomes within the $8,000 tp 
• $15,000 bracket, the burden is particularly heavy 
■because they are completely untouched by the 
state scholarship program. Nearly one-half of' 
the families in the state are in this income bracket. 
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• In the academic year X972-73, scholarship grants 
were made to no more than 13,300 students, out 

'' of a 'total of 38,000 applicants; and the num- 
'ber of applicants was known to have been re- 
duced substantially by the knoifledge through- 
out the state of the severe^restrictions in the 
schqlarship program. "" " - \^ 

^ • In 1966, according tp^a report on student, aid in 
Massachusetts (prepared by Graham Taylor and 
; Robert Kates for the Board' of Higher Education), 
a gap "of $26. million existed between the amount 
available and ^he amount needed to meet the finan- 
/ , cial needs of Massachusetts students. Later, in 
1971, Mr. Taylor estimated that the gap had groxm 

to no less than $53 million (based'on his estimates"* 

A. , ' ■* 

of total college expenses per student less parental 

contribution, student employment, and the amount 

\of financial aid available) 

. . , . . ,. a ■ . " , . . 

" \. ■ . ' . , ' \ ■ 

. Other .Barriers . ^ , ° _ 



Cost is not' the only reason for lack of access to higher education 
in Massachusetts. Other barriers inclyde: 
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Educational deficiencies, resulting from poor early . 

'J 

schooling or other deprivations. These^def iciencies 
are found frequently among students from low-income 
families and others growing up in areas providing 
low-quality elementary and secondary schooliiig, meager 
culturaL^^ resources, and little intellectual stimula- 
tion (which in Massachusetts, as in o^ther states, is 

characteristic of populous metropolitan slum areas 

■ ^ ■ " . - 

where minority groups tend to'lje concentrated). 

Lack of appropriate programs Many individuals, 
including able and creative persons , who wish to 
develop along- linels dif f erenf^'f rom^ those favored . 
by academic traditions, .flttli' few '"pirdgrams '^adapted 
to ^their requirements. Although imaginative re- 
sponses to these needs are beginning to appear in 

\ . ■ 

a few dep'artments and schools of both private and , 

^public institutions, cost, locafion, admissions 

policies, and .other factors frequently put these 

opportunities beyond the reach many persons;. 

Cultural biases and other forms of discrimination^ 
Cultural inliibitions and the biases pf counselots 
and admissions officers ten4 to discourage women 
»• and mindri ties f ram preparing for many professional 



and technical occupations and to deflect them into 
less prestigious or less remuneratYve occupation^. 

• Motivational Barriers , Some young people perhaps 
an increasing number are unable to relate college 
programs to desired occupations and life styles; and 
the result may be decisions not to seek admission, or , , 
. to enter and "then drop out. 

■ ' - c 

In-' ciommenting on .the financial and other barriers to access of 
minorities to higher education, Dr. Willard R. Johnson, the Academy's 
consultant, noted that minorities QonstitiiJ^ted 6.0 percent of the eri- 
rollment^«ijL,|»t^^ssachusetts private institutions, but only 4.^ percent 
of the total enrollments in public institutions, and only 3.5 percent 
of total enrollments in the state colleges and the cdtnmunity colleges. 
The University of Massachusetts at Boston is near the top of the scale 
with 12.4 percent^^inority students, according to Dr. Johnson, but Lowell 
Technological Institute is low *with only 1.6 percent minority students. * 



The colleges and universities of Massachusetts, both public and 
private, are attempting to compensate for^ inadequate secondary school 

preparation- of many minority and low-income stati's students by develop- 

■ ' ■ .: ■ : ■ ■■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■. 

ing and promo/ting Upward Bound programs, and pre-freshman programs to 

/ ... . ■ '</'". 

help remove educational deficiencies. Tutorial services to help over- 

, .. • < 

come academic deficiencies and high school equivalency programs are 

-i ■ ' ■ .1 

provided for thousands of students a year. Upward Bound prbgrams are 
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operating successfully at Northeastern University and the University 
•of Massachusetts, thus enabling a substantial number of the minority 
students reached to go* on to college. \ 

The Roxbury Community College is scheduled to start in the 

' ■ ■ f> 

academic year 1973-74, -with an initial enrollment of 500 studepts^ 98 
percent of whom will probably be black and - Spanish-speaking". This 
college will feature a specially-designed -curriculum focused on teach- 
ing basic skills. " - . ^ 

The various special arrangements and supportive services in the ^ 

f. ■ '■ • 

state constitute a promising beginning of a program to help remove. 

educational deficiencies, but only a limited number of students are 

enrolled. Dr. Johnson 'sj.report commented on- the situation as follows 

• Programs each as . those of Upward Bound and tlie " 
Roxbury Medical Technical, Institute., which reach 
out to local high sctiool^ and communities, ^oye 
motivated minority yqutli to go on to higher educa- 
tion, but still enroll "Only a small number of 

- persons. ^ ^ ^"--K 

• . Rd^biiry Community College should provide a signif i- 

c^^t new means of access to' higher education, but it 
sho^ild not be the only major access point for 
minorities to community collegesr in the Boston area.- .. 
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• Special suppoi-tive services for minorities in higher 
education institutions, such as the Committee for' 

'"-^ Collegiate Education of Black Students at the 

University of Massachusetts and the Afro Institute 
. at Northeastern University, still serve only a small 
number of students. — - 
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# Employment and personnel p^olicies of higher education 

»■ . . . ^ ^ ' ' . ' ' 

institutions in the Commonwealth have not yet attracted, 

■ 

retained, or upgraded a .large number of disadvantaged persons . 



The ffR^ent to which opportunities for women ate restricted in 

Massachusetts higher education was 'noted by the; Task Force on Edu- . 

■ '. \ ■■ \ o * V . ■ 

cation of the Governor's Commission on- the Status of Women, in' 

1972, when it said:. 

' ' . ^ ■ ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • 

The Task Eorce on Education has found., that 5 
girls and women are riot given equal educa- , - * ' 

tional opportunities with boys and men in • 
' Massachusetts schoolsf^, colleges and universities, • 
. both pubiic and priyate, .as students, faculty, ' 
and administrators. . - ^ ' " / 

■ . ~ ■ Ci •■ , ^ 

Some of the salient points made in the report were as follows* 

■ • / \ -\r , ■ = ■ • 

• Only one-third of the studerit'S in aM >Ia:sskchusetts 

- ■ ■ ^ r . ■ ■ ■ ^-"v ^ V / ■ ^ ■■ ^ , 

universities are woifieh; yet they .constitute two-thirds, 

/ • . . ■ ■ ■ • / / . " - ■ 

of thg^ enrollm'ont in the- state colleges .. 
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• Only about ^6 percent of full-time graduate students 
in Massachusetts are women. 

Of the first professional degrees conferred by 
Massachusetts institutions in 1969-70, women 
received only five percent in law eight percent 
in medicine, and eight percent in arch;Ltecture. 

• There are more than four time,s as many places = 
for men students as for women in, the regional . - 
vocational school|; arid 40 percent more places 
foremen stiuients in the term^inal occupational 
courses in Massachusetts community "colleges • 



The report observed thct : 



9 

Girlj3- and women do not receive, an equal education 
.in' terms of dollars spent,- courses provided, or 
, higher educational opportunities, offered; women 

I* / f acuity van4 administrators are conpeutrated at 

- . (the lowest; ranks', at salaries beJ^w male counterparts 
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The Task Force observed'' further that cultural forces and the 
Kiases of educational counselors and administrators operate to, ex- 

■- ■ ■ h ' , /' . 

elude women from many High-level occupatipns and to steer them towatd 
less remunerative jobs.- Examples "cited include the following: 



• Women are enrolled in secretarial programs while. 

- . ' ^ ■ ■' 

men are enrolleci in administrative and management 

% programs. i i . 

• Women are enrolled^in health-technician prqgrams, ^ ■ 
men in data proces,sing. 

. " \ . ■ . J . - 

• Womeh^are channeled by vocational training; into \- ■ 

) ■ ■ ' . 

-•^ ^ ■ . i ■ 

clerical and low-paid service work, men injto mqre 

remunerative activities. * j 

The Task' Folfce report recommended that discrimination in 

admission on account of., sex be forbidden . at all institutions, public 

" - ■ ■ ■ . 

and private; and that the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation be funded to permit enforcement of anti-discrimination legis- 
lation. 



M 

Massachusetts after a late start now has an extensive system of 
public higher education which offers students choices among a con- ..^ 
siderable diversity of institutions and programs. The greater pa^t 
of this system has developed since 1960, and the development is by 
no means completed. The prriod of exuberant expansion is, however, 
being . replaced by a period calling for carefully worked out changes 
with- an emphasis on quality. ^ . 

r 

Background and Current Status ^ . 

The public sector of higher eciucation consists, of five "segments," 
two municipal colleges, and 26 publ^Lc vocational schools which off^r 
post-secon.dary education. The segments, each with a lay board appointed 
by the Governor, are: J * . , 

■ 0/ 

college in Amherst in 1863 under the MorriLi Land 
Grant Act^ arid named a university in 1947;. 

• ^The ir state colleges, all 'of them founded before 
1900, nine of them originally normal schools;' 



,0'^' the University of ^Massachusetts , established as a \ 
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the 15 regional community (^olleges, the first of which 
was established in I960., and two of which will open 
■ during the 1973-74 academic year; ' 

• Lowell Technqlogical Institute, opened in 1897 to teach' 
. ; textile technology , and which since 1949 has added '"6 

degree programs in a range of technical fields; and 

• Southeastern Massachusetts "University , which came into 
*f^existence throi^gh consolidation in L964 of the Bradford 

nurfee College of Technology, and the New Bedford Institute 
of Technology, both of which were^'established in 1895 • 

. ' ■ ■ ' . / 

The two municipal colleges are part of^ the local educational 
systems of the cities of Quincy and Newtown;. The 26 vocational Schools 
'which offer post-secondary education are admiiaistered by the State- 



■■ :1 



Board c^f Education, ' ' / 

Although Massachusetts had been in the forefront in the establish- 
ment of- normal\schools for teachers and acted promptly ^to take advantage 
of federal* support for.^ land-grant Allege-., it was one of the last 
states to deveibp a comprehens^ive system of public hig^her education. 

impetus caii\e in 1958 when the Legislature establishe^ the Board of 
Regional Community Cpr,leges to determine and fill the need for educa- 
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tion at the community college level. Then, with the adoption of the 
WillisrHarrington Act in 1965, the public institutions entered a new 
I era, and the growth since that time has been rapid. 

I Offices and boards concerned with the overall direction and 

I ' coordination of higher education include: " 

i ' ' ' 

1. H 

• the Executive Office of Educational Affairs, whose 

function is to coordinate all state educational 
agencies, to recommend changes in their organization 
and structure, and to review their budgets; and 

# the Board of Higher Education, whose function is to 
plan expansion of public higher educaj:ion, review 

' budget requests, authorize new functions and pro- 

grams, and administer the state scholarship programs. 

The Governor has proposed a reorganization of the present struc- 

i ' . 

ture to include a Board of Post-secondary Education and a number of 

i ■ • ■ ■• _ ■ ' i-' ■ - ■ ^ 

regional boards. The Academy's report takes no position on the composi- 

j ^ tion, character, or function of^the statewide board. However, various 

1 functions will have to be exercised and this report assumes thkt^the 

! ■ . ■ ■ . ■ . . 

I Coiranonwealth will continue the present, arrangements (via the Board' of 



*In accordance with the limitations on the Academy's assignment provided 
for by the contract with the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 
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Higher Education) or make new arrangements (along the lines proposed 
by the Governor, or some other arrangement agreed to between the r 
Goverrfer and the General Court), 

The public institutions in Massachusetts are currently providing 
higher education to a total of 135,500 students over 94 percent of 
whom are Massachusetts residents. These students are distributed as 
follows: 



Enrollment in Massachusetts Public Institutions 
of Higher Education 
Fall 1972 



Segment or Institution 



Number of 
Students* 



Community colleges 

State colleges 

Univerisity of Massachusetts 

Lowell Technological Institute 

Southeastern Massachusetts University 

Quincy and Newton Junior Colleges 
(municipal) 

Blue Hills Regional Technical Institute 

' ' ' Total 



42,134 
47,842 
30,699 
5,864 
5,375 

3,276 
313 
135,503** 



* These figures are for total head count , including all full-time and 
part-time students. However, only about 83,000 of these students were 
fully funded by the state. Students in part-time and continuing educa- 
tion pay higher tuitions for programs tAich must be self-supporting. 

** 3,700 additional students are doing post-secondary work at public 
vocational schools which do not offer a degree. 
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Because of rapid expansion in recent years, about 59 percent 

i . 

of the Massachusetts residents attending college in Massachusetts 
are now enrolled in, public institutions, compared with 40 percent 
eight years ago. Public higher education in the Commonwealth has 
made other dramatic gains in the past few years: ■ 



• Since 1965, total enrollment has increased by more 
than 152 percent. 

• Seven additional community collieges have been authorized. 

• The University of Massachusetts has started a medical 
school in Worcester; will open a new campus at Columbia 
Point in Boston during the academic year 1973-74; has 
increased the range and quality of its offerings, par- 
ticularly in graduate and professional programs at 

* ' * , ■ * ' ■ 

Amherst; and its reputation has been enhanced accord- 

, ■ I . ' . 
ingly. " " 

• The state colleges, which were previously concerned 
almost exclusively with teacher i>ducation, are becoming 
more diversified. 

• Lowell Technological Institute and Southeastern Massachusetts 
University are continuing to strengthen their programs, par- 
ticularly in science, engineering, and businj'iss administration. 
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• Many of the community colleges are strengthening their 

_ . ties to the communities served and are continuing to 
expand their occupational programs. 

• The University of Massachusetts and other institutions ~~ 
are assiduously exploring nontraditional approaches to 
higher education. 

• A task force is engaged in developing the plans for 
the establishment of an "open university" for the 
Commonwealth. 

Financial support of higher education has also increased substan- 
tially, from $44 million in fiscal year 1966 to a proposed $213 million 
in fiscal year 1974. Despite this growth, in 1972 Massachusetts still 
ranked 49th among the states in per capita public expenditure on 
higher education ana in 1970 it ranked 48th in the percentage of state 
expenditures devoted to higher education. The principal reason for 
these low expenditures is that Massachusetts continues to rely heavily 
on the private sector for the education of many of .its citizens. 

In terms o'f state expenditures per-full-time equivalent student 
enrolled in public higher education, Massachusetts ranked 34th in the 
nation in 1970 at, an estimated $1,337 per student, compared to-the 
national average of $1,625. , 
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Capital Construction and Space Utilization 

Between 1968 and 1973 the. public colleges and universities in 
Mabsacliusetts increased the size of their total plant by more than 
61 percent j> from about 13 million square feet to about 22. million 
square feet." Appropriations for construction from 1966 to 1973 in- 
cluded $679 million from the general capital budget, $52 million in ,> 
special appropriations, and $104 million in bonds issued by building 

authdrities for dormitories and other revenue producing buildings, 

■ ■ ' ""^ ■ "... ■■ ^ ■ ■ 

for a. total of $835 million. Because of a statewide freeze on capital 

-appropriations, no hew public construction funds were appropriated 

in the fiscal year 1973. , 

The amount appropriated since 1965 is in excess of all of the 
'^capital expenditures made by. the state'' for higher education from the 
beginning of public hJ/.5her education in'^he Commohweaith until 1965, 
and represents the culmination of tremendous efforts" to expand public 
facilities subsequent to the Willis-Harrington study and the establish- 
ment of the various segments in higher; education. 

The public higher education expansion was accompanied by. a $400 
million increase of facilities at private colleges and universities between 
1965 and 1972,; raising the total private investment in facilities to 
approximatjely $1.3 billion. 
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The big increase in the amount of space ready for use in 
Massachusetts at both the public and private institutions of higher 
education followed by a few years the large growth in undergraduate 
full-time enrollment in the Commonwealth. As the enrollment curve 
began to rise a decade ago,, academic space shortages existed everywhere. 
The community college system was yet to be built. There was no University 
of Massachusetts campus in Boston. The Amherst campus and the facilities 
of the state colleges and the private colleges and universities were 
inadequate to meet the needs of the times. Building programs, ther^- \ 
fore, had to be started quickly at many places to accommodate growing 
enrollments and new programs. 

' .* ' ' 

Although gaps in available facilities ri\ay still exist and some build- 
ings being used for academic purposes are substandard or obsolete, 
there is no doubt that Massachusetts ' public higher education plant ^^l^s 
able to handle today's student body with. a reasonable degree of comfort. 
From a series of campus visits, the Academy study team concluded that 
with the opening in the academic, year 1973-74 of the new campus of the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston and oi. new community col- 
lege campuses in Boston, Greenfield, and Rolyoke, the public higher 
.education system will have largely caught up with current space needs 
and probably those that are in prospect for a number of years to come. 



There may be a few exceptions. For example, some geographic areas 
may experience a rapid population growth; some newly developed programs 
may require higjily specialized' facilities ; and soine new teaching tech-- 
niques may be developed which will require the rearrangement, renova- 
tion, or even rebuilding, of existing classrooms, 

Ttip Academy estimates* that in the fall of 1972 the classrooms at 

public colleges and universities v/ere in use for academic purposes no 

more than 32 hours per week (on the basis of a five-day week from early 
morning to late evening) ; and that, when they, were used, they were 
filled on the average to no more than 57 percent of capacity. There 
is ho doubt that a higher utilization is possible and should be required 
before additional construction is authorized. 

With respect to housing: over 96 percent of the housing units were 
filled at Massachusetts public colleges and universities during the early 
part of the 1972-73 academic year, r This percentage seems to have been 
higher than in many states where -news reports indicate that many vacan- 
cies exist in student housing, partly as result of a change in student 
attitudes abojut living on campus. A report by the Assqciation of Colleges 
and Universities Housing Officers based on a survey of 278 institutions 
with 2.8 million students ishowed that dormitory occupanby had decreased 
steadily every year since 1969. In^addltion, the bed space available 

^Based on the assumption that where only fall 1970 figures were available, 
they were representative in fall 1972. 



had decreased at many institutions because. they were increasingly 
converting dormitories to , other uses. For example, at the State 
University of New York at -Buf falo^^^ one of the residence Aalls was 
converted into housing |or the elderly/ The University of Oklahoma 
leveled one dormitory and usad ^4 proj^erty for a- training cerSr 
Other colleges and universities empty dormitories; some wsed " 

them for visitors. New York University could not fill its flormi- 
tories at a 25 to 50 percent discount; and when the University finally 
offered the rooms rent free, a ^.substantial number rem^^ - . 

As a result of their study for the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on. Education, University Consultants, Inc. of Cambridge -expect that^a 
substantial part of the enrollment growth in the future will involve 
students who will go to college part-time, enroiyLn...extension activi- 
ties., or enter nontraditional^e^ in these 
^categories.-^^ and iiousihgjhan those in ' 
full-time formal programs. ^"^"^4'^^"^"^ '"^^^ 

If construction in progress is included in projected space avail- r 
aFIe7" there is a real possibility then" that by 19.80 there will be a sur 
plus capacity in Massachusetts in the academic plants of public college 
and universities. This problem may be exacerbated by an expected de- . 
qrease in, higher education enrollment in the 1980s brought about by 
the lowered birth rates of/ tecent years. The number of births ih ; 
Massachusetts dropped from 115,000 in 1961 to 79^6(30 in 1972, and the 
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children born in those years will be the college students of the 1980s. 

A surplus capacity already exists at some private colleges and 
universities in the Conihonwealth/as a reisult of their having built 
with'^a continuously growing full -time enrollment pattern in mind. In .-^• 
the spiring-of 1973, preliminary data assembled by the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts showed space 
available in private institutions for 15,000 more students than were 
enrolled. Thisf was the first time that such a large number of 
vacancies^ had been reported .[^ 

Until now no state has been able to work out statewide plans for 
utilizing for public purposes the plants, equipment, and other riB- 
isqurces of private colleges and universities. HoweveJr, the present 
isqueeze on state resouroBs arid institutional budgets will certainly 
prompt exploration of the possibilities. Cooperation between public 
and private institutions vin Massachusetts could make unnecessary for 
many yeays any large new expenditures for constructing buildings and 
otherwise/ expanding the capacity of public institutions; Appropriate , 
arrangements for the ,public use of excess space and other resources 
of private colleges and universities over the next five to tieh years 
could also help these institutions balance their budgelts and make ^ , 
significant operating economies. j 

"^' Gtirbihg Overexpansion "~r 

ALl productive systems] tend to expand ; but unlimited expansion 



results in dispersion of resources and reduction of effectiveness. 
The Massachusetts public higher^dlicatxbn system has reached a stage 
where selective use of resources is necessary to advance high priority 
objectives. This must not be construed as an argument for the reduction 
or leveling off of expenditures. Instead, judicious pruning and 
increaised financial support are both essential to enable the public 
institutions to meet present and future demands. 

. ■ '. ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ? 

During the next few years the state institutions will have to 

make hard decisic^ on cutting back in areas where they are over- 
expanded as well as in areas where they are duplicating each other's 
efforts and those* of the private institutions. The Academy staff 
received numerous reports and statements about areas in which unnecessary 
expansion or duplication has occurred or been proposed/Among the 
areas mentioned as examples were teacher education, legal education, 
marine science, pafa-medical professions, and engineering technology. 

. .J The staff was not able to' investigate all of these ateas; but 
the following data concerning the supply and demand for teachers sug- 
gest a considerable lag in the response of ^pme. public colleges in 

: ^Massachusetts to prospective changes in the composition of the .work 
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• The total enrollment in the public elementary and 
secondary schools in Mjassachusetts is expected to drop 
slightly between 1972 and 1980. The ntunber of teachers 
is expected to increase slightly as a result :-of changes 
in student -teacher ratios, 

• On the basis of these projections and ah- estimated 
annual turnover of eight percent, Massachusetts will 
need to recruit only about 5,000 new elementary and 
secondary school teachers a year from now until 1980. 

. . . ' \' 

• In 1972, the colleges and universities in the Common- , - ^ i > 

wealth awarded bachelors' and masters'" degrees in j \- 
education to at least 6,500 Massachusetts residents.. 



4. 

A, similar number of teaching degrees are expected to. ^ 
be awarded to residents in 1973 and 1974. 



• In 1972 the Massachusetts state colleges, the tradi- 
tional suppliers of teachers in the Commonwealth, 
graduated 4,100 stxidents_who-had--.either-.majored or 
minored in education. Only 2,300 of these persons ^ 
iaere ^eaching the following fall. 

*According to projections by the Massachusetts Department of Education. 

**In addition, teaching degrees were awarded to 3, 800,. nonresidents, 
some of whom expect to remain in the state; 
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• The central office of the state college system recom- 
mended In 1972 that the state colleges cut hack 
on teacher education and change their character to v 
"multi-purpose, career-oriented institutions." 
However, by the spring of 1973 not a single college 
had proposed a cutback in teacher education for the 
following year. Some had instead proposed a further expansion. 

The danger of overexpansion, because of institutional ambition 
or failure to take account^ of existing or proposed programs in other 

4 

public or private institutiojis., can be. dealt with through statewide 
planning and^budgeting processes. The Board of Higher Education 
is becoming. increasingly sensitive to the need to curb overexpansion, as 
is illustrated, for example^ by its efforts to develop a policy for 
marine science programs. The Board tpld its Collegiate Authority 
Committee in January 1973 that: • 

V • Whittlter Vocff^^ Technical Institute and Massasoit 

Connnunity College had submitted plans for marine 
science programs. 
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• Southeastern Massachusetts University and the 
University of Massachusetts planned to develop 
further their present laarine science programs, 

• Massachusetts Maritime Academy had proposed to the 
state colleges-a summer program in. marine science 
similar to the one offered at Woods Hole. 

The Board then recommended referring institutions interested in 
offering marine science programs to nearby centers of marine science 
research and training. Whittier, fo^: example, the Board said, has 
expressed a particular interest in an estuarial program and could be 
referred to the Jackson Research Laboratory. Massasoit could look 
toward Woods Hole, Massachusetts Maritime Academy or Southeastern 
Massachusetts University. 

Agenda for the Future ^ 

Massachusetts is not yet at the point where it can be content to 
level off expenditures for public higher education. In past years, 
many Massachusetts residents, considered qualified for enrollment in 
the state colleges and universities, were turned away because of 
limitations imposed by legislative appropriations. 

In 1972, for example, the public institutions rejected because 
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of the lack of available funding the following number of applicants* 
who were otherwise qualified: 

University of Massachusetts, 8,000 students; 
State colleges, 6,900 students; and , 
Community colleges, 4,100 students. 

Even the most conservative estimates indicate that for a number 
of years the demand will continue for places in public institutions. 
However, the high priorities for the* future will not be in the expan- 
sion of faculties and physical facilities. Instead, the emphasis 
can be expected to focus on: 

• the continued improvement in the quality and relevance 
of instruction; 

• the meeting of the needs of new types of students; 

• the adaptation of educational programs to occupational 
and other changes in society; 

• the development of alternatives to traditional types of 
education, including "open universities" and other off- 
campus arrangements; and * 

• expanding access to higher education (as described in the 
previous section of this chapter) . ! 



*The numbers reported probably include some duplicate applications. 
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Public institutions are expected to serve students from all 
income levels, and to make special efforts to meet the needs of 
residents of Massachusetts who have been barred from higher educa- 
tion by poverty or social discrimination. Among the changes needed 
are more programs adapted to the career expectations and other 
aspirations of minority groups, women, and others who are not well 
served by traditional programs- Also essential is a greater differentia 
tion of the roles and missions of the several types of public institu- 
tions of higher education in the Commonwealth. This differentia- \ 
tion should take into account the particular strengths and distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the individual institutions and would provide 
students with more clear-cut options." In this connection it is 
important that: ^ . 

• the community colleges continue to emphasize career 

development and continuing education; 

/...-■• ... 

• the special role of the community college in mobilizing 

/ . ■ ■ ■ 

' community resources for educational and cultural purposes 

be kept at the forefront; 
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• the state colleges continue to develop a flexibility 

to enable them to be useful institutions and to provide 
) career programs other than teacher training; and 

• the University of Massachusetts continue to provide 
quality education, especially for minority and low- 
income students, based on a mixture of student interests 

^ and state economic and social needs, but without duplicat- 
ing functions which are already being adequately performed 
Nl^y other public or private institutions. (An excellent;^ 
approach to planning the University's future is in the 
Report of the President's Committee on the Future 
University of -Massachusetts ^ published in December 
1971.) - 

»<■. • 

C. Private Higher Education 

y. ' > ' J. 

Higher education in Massachusetts includes a number of private 
colleges and universities regarded as representing the highest educa 
tional quality in the country, no "matter how the term "quality" is 
defined. Because of their number, diversity, and distinctive contri 
buttons, the private institutions comprise one ©f the state's il^st 
important enterprises, one which produces numerous benefits to the 
Commonwealth by: ! 



• employing a large nunber of highly qualified persons; 

• bringing into the state the purchasing power of 
students attracted from other states and countries; 

• developing professional, managerial, and technological 
manpower, some of which remains in the state permanently; 
and 

• creating a wide spectrum of industrial spinoffs from the 
research conducted at these institutions. " 

New Problems for Private Institutions 

Although private -colleges, and universitieis in Massachusetts 
enroll a higher proportion of post-siecondary students than in any 
other state, private enrollment, as a percentage of the statewide 
total, has been declining for at least 15. years. Starting in the 
fall of 1972, the absolute number of piriyate higher education students 
in Massachusetts also began to decline, a trend -expected to continue 
for the next few years because of: 

• the relatively high tuition at the private institutions 
together with prospects for sharp increases in the future"; 

• the expansion of public institutions in Massachusetts; 
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• the expansion of public and private institutions in 
other states and their capacity to enroll more students 
who might otherwise have enrolled in Massachusetts 
/ private institutions; ai^d 

' 0 the reduction in the rate of increase in^^the number 
of people in the IS-* to 24-year old age group and the 
reduction in the rate of increase in the proportion 
going to college. 

These new trends are occurring at a time of a significant rise 
in costs due to inflation. As a result, nearly all private colleges ' 
and universities in Massachusetts as elsewhere in the country are 
being forced to face budget crunches. 

In 1970 the Select- Committee for the Study of Financial Problems 
of-~Private^Instltutions of Higher Education in the Commonwealth reported 
to the Governor that costs yefe rising faster than income at colleges 
and universities, that it was becoming increasingly difficult to meet 
operating costs, and that tne amount of debt and deferred maintenance 
was rising. ' 
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For the academic year 1972- 73^^^ the private institutions reported 
a combined deficit of about $2 million in response to a special 
Academy questionnaire, compared with a surplus of $16 million in 
1965-66 o Because the institutions repprting made a variety of 
assumptions for the future, it was impossible for the Academy, staff 
to project a year-by-year total deficit for the next few years. 
There is no doubt, however, that if enrollment continues to decline 
and costs rise, the private institutions can be expected to be fac- 
ing substantial deficits for some time. 

i A complicating factor is that private colleges and universities 

in the Boston area are threatened by the imposition of property 

taxes by local communities^ Until now, these private institutions, 

in accordance with federal statutes and practices in other states, 

. .\ " ■ . ' ■. ■ . ■ 

have been exempted from the^ property tax and the income tax. But a 

■ ' - '. - . . ■■ 

number of local communities have argued that they provide police, 

fire, health, and other services to students without receiving adequat 

compensation, and they have been putting pressures on the private 

institutions for payments in lieu of taxes. 
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An additional complicating factor for the private junior col- 
leges is that their, graduates may be placed at a disadvantage by the 
policy of the Massachusetts state colleges of giving priority to 

transfer students from the public community colleges In a resolu- 

^ ■ j, • - . ■ ^ cJ 

t ion adopted in November 1972, the American Association of 

■ •* ■ ■ 5^ • 

Community and Junior Colleges urged the reversal of this policy 
in Massachusetts/ „ ] 

The Choices for Private Higher Education 

Private colleges and universities can meet the future financial 
situation only by: 



• reliminating prograias, reducing the number of faculty in 
existing programs, and reducing the range and scope of 
- services offered students; or 
^ obtaining additional funds from present or new sources. 

Cutbacks in educational programs at private ihstitutions in 
Massachusetts are already beginning to occur. Recently reported 
examples are those at;: 



• Harvard University's School of Public Health. Because - 
, of reductions in federal support, the School was forced 



to postpone the opening of a new $12 million classroom 
and teaching laboratory from February 1973 to September 
1973. By then it is hoped that the funds needed to open 
-the new facility will become available. 

• Boston University. \ In eai:ly 1973 plans were announced 
to cut 110 positions fr^m various schools within the 
University, to phase out programs in the School of 
Engineering, and to drop the School of Education's 
adult education program. Plans also call for higher 
tuition and a freeze on faculty and staff salaries. 

• Tufts University. The University Steering Committee's 
January 1973 plan included a proposal to combine the 
faculties of three colleges with accompanying adminis- 
trative Streamlining. , 

• Brandeis University. In early 1973 plans' were announced 
' , Ho phase out the Master of Fine Arts Film Program. 

Federal government support of scientific research, health edu- 
cation, library expansion, and constructi^ic^n in general has in recent 
years represented a major source of financial assistance to many 
private institutions. Because of a change : in national priorities, 
federal programs assisting higher education institutions may have 

piassed the peak. Whatever the decisions of the Congress on the future 
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funding of specif ic programs (and these, might take a year or two to 

work out), reasonable prospects are that the total amounts of federal 

funds availablie to private colleges and universities in, Massachusetts 

(as elsewhere in the country) will be smaller during the next few . * 

years than in the pjast.* . 

Private institutions in Massachusetts receive no direct aid from^ 
the stkte. An amendment to the state constitution in 1917 prohibits 
any ditect aid, assistance, or grants to private institutions of higher 
education in the ;State, or even cbntracti^ institutions for 

the rendering of specific services. . 

In 1972, after the first reading of the bill, the General Court 
voted to 'amend the Constitution to permit direct state aid to private 
institutions of higher education. If the General Court acts in simi- 
lar fashion/ in 1973, the amendment would be on the ballot for the voters 
to consider in fall' 1974. Amending the Constitution by. itself wouJLd ' 
not, however, provide any direct financial assistance; provision of 
this assistance would' then depend upon the passage of further legisla- 
tion and funding. ^ 



At present, private colleges and universities, receive^ wo *'forms 
'of indirect aid from'the state (in addition to the exemption from the 
property and income tax). They are: 



*A similar problem faces the public universities in Massachusetts and. 



if the federal cutbacks are severe, 
fill the gap. 



the state ■may find it necessary to 
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(1) In 1957, the Genieral Court Incorporated Into law 
a provision that 10 to 25 percent of the total ■ 
-appropriation for general scholarships could be 
used for the assistance of students attending 
public Institutions of higher education. The 
remaining 75 to 90 percent of the annual appropria- 
tion for scholarships — a proposed $9.5 million in 
the fiscal year 1973-74 V— is available to assist 
' '■ : students attending private colleges and universities. 
_>niile ^iproposed approprilation is $9 ,1 million more 
jlthan the $400,000 available in 1965, the scholarship 
\^Wrds pe^jstudent^are still s^o^ and nmited 

to students with such low family [incomes that- the 
ii^stitutlons themselves have to provide substantial 
•/ ad'ditlonal financial help^^ student aided by 

■. /.^ " -^the sfcatp./ "'. - ■■ ■ 



'I 



(2) In 1969, the General Court elstabli^^^ Health 

and Education Facilities Authority, a public corpora- 
:\ tion* to issue tax exempt bonds to finance the con-. 
: structiori of hospital facilities and of 'classrooms , 
. otKef educationally .related buildings on the " 
■ , y ' ' campuses of private colleges and universities. 
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By 1972 the Authority had financed capital expenditures 
on 22 new buildings at four out of about 65 colleges 
5J, and universities that might be eligible. 

> In consenting on the need to prevent reduction In services at 
l^prlvate colleges^ and universities and In the quality of the academic 
^' programs offered. Dr. Frederick Terman, the Academy's consultant, 
Pbserved-that the private institutions will probably have to seek 

substantial assistance from the Commonwealth In the years ahead, 
in Jhls report* ta t^^ 

—■•if* 

, ■ ..If pre'sent trends continue; over the next few 
years In Massachusetts a number of small pri- 

f°llegesV especially two-year CO lleg^^ 
-and the weaker liberal arts schools, can be 
' e'^ected to be forced to close. In addition, 

certain of the larger Institutions, especially 
those with a limited endowment income," W find 
themselves In a struggle for survival .resulting 
from a squeeze between; declining enrollments and 
continued fixed, expenditures. Many other Ins tl- 
. tutions will be able to stay alive only by re- 
ducing the quality of their instruction. There- 
tore, the time to consider alternative courses 
of action Is now, rather than when a moment of 
crisis IS reached. 

Dr. Terman went on t^^ that the deterioration of private education 

in Massachusetts would have serious consequences to the eommonwealth. 
Unless the state alters Its policlis on assistance to private education 
it might be faced by: i 

w?th re^rS't ^^"'nf; "^^"^^ i"^l"<ies descriptions of numerous options 
!uh^2S Public support of private higher education, L belrt?- 

?itie "^rtr^rlvLe^H'': Hassachusetts Advisory Council unde^^^^^^^ 
i:itie. Aid to Private Higher Education in. Massachusetts: How? Why?" 
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Loss of income from thousands of out-of-state students now 
attracted to Massachusetts by the quality of the private colleges 
and universities. ' % 

These students bring funds into the state by 
patronizing local retailers, banks, restaurants, 
and other businesses. In 1972 the estimated net 
in-migration of students to Massachusetts (the 
difference between the number of Massachusetts 
resident's attending higher education out of state 
and the number of out-of-state residents attending 
colleges and universities in Massachusetts) was 
37>0O0. If these students annually spent an avisrage 
of $5,000 each, the net gain to the Massachusetts 
economy was about $185 million a 3rear ; 

Greatly increased costs to expand the public sector of higher 
education in order to provide for Massachusetts students formerly 
served by the priV^te institutions. 

If all the 54,000 Massachu^ residents 

studying full time in Massachusetts private • 
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institutions had to be educated by the state^^ 
then, on the basis of the present state 
appropriation for the public institutions, the 
additional cost to the state would be in excess 

■•■ ■ ' : ■ - '■ ■ » ■■■ i ' ■ . 

' of $100 million a year. 

Irreparable loss of th£^ diversity and creativity which have 
marked life in -Massachusetts s i nce Colonial times. 

Massachusetts private colleges and universities 
have been substantial contributors to the 
Commonwealth's social, cultural, and economic 
development over the years. The state's ^ol^ 
<as a ma j or intellec tual , cultural , and s cien tif ic 
center of the/nation will be greatly diminished 
' if the high quality of the private colleges and 
universities is rieduced. 
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D. Planning, Coordinating and Budgeting 
Current Status / 

Although a ^number of initiatives are now being undertaken, 
the Commonwealth has inadequate provisions for data collection and 
analysis, planning, and budgeting, which make it difficult for the 
state to manage its higher education enterprise effectively. In 
addition, the Commonwealth has not yet developed adequate mechanisms 
for coordination among the segments of public higher education or 
between the public and private sectors. 

These deficiencies are the result in part of the General Court's 
failure to appropriate sufficient funds to support the work of a cen- 
tral planning, staff. The result: decisions have been made on an 
ad hoc basis depending on the pressures of the moment, and overall 
statewide policy with respect to the future direction and expansion 
of higher education has been unclear* 

During the academic year 1972-73 the Board of higher Education brought 
together for the first time some key information 01/ the activities of all 
the colleges and universities in the Commonwealth, both public and private. 
This effort was supported by a combination of limited state and federal 
funds. Unless supplemented by additional money on a regular continuing 
basis the result will be only another ad hoc investigation* 
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Numerous studies have, of course, been made on higher education 
matters In the Commonwealth during the past ten years. The Wlllls- 
Harrlngton Study (1962-64) was followed by studies sponsored by^ the 
Board of Higher Education, the public higher education segments, the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, and the Governor's office. 
Many of these studies have been highly Informative, and some have 
served well as guides to action. Such one-time studies, however 
excellent In themselves, cannot constitute an adequate substitute 
for the continuous development of Information as a basis for policy 
formulation and Implementation. 

The consequences' of a lack of clear definition of authority and 
shortage of funds for planning have been fragmentation of effort 
and deficiencies In Information. The advancement of higher education 
objectives under present provisions tends, therefore, to be piecemeal 
and partial — falling short of a comprehensive and systematic 
approach to the generation of sound bases for determining priorities, 
allocating resources, providing Incentives for responsiveness to 
Identified needs, or coordinating efforts to the desired ends. As 
a result, the General Court has been forced to make important decisions 
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on education policy through its annual appropriations and other 
legislation without adequate infon/ation on changing needs or the 
probable effects of these decisions. 

Basic Requirements for Planning 

Adequate mechanisms for data collection and analysis are the 
necessary foundation for higher education planning in Massachusetts. 
The information provided should: 

1. enable budget makers and legislators in the Coiraaonwealth to 

. anticipate the requirements for capital investment and operating 
expenses and to identify changes needed in either institutional 
or student support; 

■ ■ ■ ■». . "t? 

2, make it possible for institutions to take into account the 

Commonwealth's needs and the programs of other institutions in 
the state as they clarify their own goals and objectives and 
establish policies for recruitment and admission of students, 
faculty appointments and personnel policies , changes in curric- 
ulum offerings, and public services of various kinds • 
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3/ pennit and encourage the pooling of resources — between x; 
public and private and different types of institutions — 
for the accomplishment of common purposes; 

4. encourage each institution in the Commonwealth to take 
full advantage of particular institutional strengths and 
geographical -and other factors, in order to develop 
special programs or unique services; and 

5. enable interested citizens to perceive the full array of 

services and opportunities provided by the higher educa- 
tional institutions and to locate duplication, deficiencies, 
or anticipatf^d needs which: require action. 

Higher education planning in Massachusetts does not have to be 
directed toward the formulation of a master plan, a five-year plan, 
or other formal document; but statewide planning is an essential 
prelude to, and' accompaniment of ,^ sound policy decisions and effective 
coordination of the diverse institutions and agencies of higher 
education. It is important that there be (1) a continuing process 
of assessment of needs and operations, leading to revision of 
objectives and policies or reallocation of responsibilities and 




resources; and (2) the communication of information essential to.^ 
good decisions and productive action to all engaged in, affected 
by, or responsible for higher education in the Commonwealth. 

The crucial question is how such a process can be inaugurated 
and maintained at a high level of functioning. The answer can 
be found only by a close consideration of the character of an 
agency for planning; its location in the structure of higher edu- \ 
cation; its relationship to agencies of budgeting and management; 
its sources of financial support; its degree of autonomy and authority; 
and its staffing pattern. 

Coordination Through Planning and Budgeting 

Planning in Massachusetts could become a primary instrument of 
coordination in many ways. For, example: 

• Involving representatives of both public and private. 
institutions in the planning processes could further 
voluntary cooperation and lay the groundwork for acceptance 
of decisions regarding coordination. 

• Communicating information to institutional decision 
makers could enable them to adapt the plans for their 



institutions to statewide priorities and the plans 
of other institutions • \ 

t Analyzing alternatives, mkking cost-benefit estimates, 
and providing other infonrUt ion could establish the 
bases necessary for budgetary reviews and decisions, 

i • ■ 

Budgeting could also be a powerful instrument of coordination ~ 

\ 

positively, through incentives for cboperatlon, and, negatively, 
through withholding or reducing state funds where lack of cooperation 

may lead to ineffectiveness or poor utilization of resources • 

\ ■ ■ . 

Budgeting for higher education, as for| other public purposes, must, 

of course, recognize the overall budgetary responsibilities of the 
Governor and; the General Court, However, there needs to be a safe- 
guard against punitive or arbitrary use^rof budget power, and this 
could lie in the deliberations of a respected state coordinating , 
board which makes decisions based on competent data analysis and 
planning . 

Improving the Mechanics of Budgeting 

Limiting the use of the budget, potentially a most effective 
management tool, to cost-cutting would be a great waste of management 
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effort. Instead, the higher education budgist in Massachusetts should 
become a springboard for the creative spending of the funds the 
state allocates to higher education to achieve desired objectives. 
In effect, the budget should be a mechanism for implementing the 
state's higher education plan through: 

1. withholding or reducing support for duplicate or 
low priority programs and services; 

'(/ ■ ♦ 

2. Identifying posslbUlties of sharing facilities 

between overcrowded institutions and those with 
surplus space; 

3. ofrerihg tangible incentives in the form of funds 
for cooperative activity; 

A. supporting new ideas for combined action by pro- 
viding funding for development and/or administrative 
overhead; and , 

5. encouraging effective management by sharing any savings 

' realized with the institutions involved. (A "green 
carrot may have to go along with the budget "stick" in 
order to fire the enthusiasm of those whose participa- , 
tion in the management and planning process is essential.) 
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In Massachusetts, over-concentration on line-item budgeting 
and other operating details has tended to: 

• emphasize the importance of the dollar audit; 

• imply that it is essential to keep educational 
administrators "on their toes" in order to avoid 
waste of the taxpayers* money; ' 

• interfere with the flexibility of institutions 
and campuses and the development of accountability 

of educational programs based on outcomes; and 

c> . ■ - ■ - 

• place the internal budget "and operating policies 

of individual campuses too closely under the juris- 
diction ot influence of political officials. 

, Line-item budgeting has also tendedi to inhibit innovation and 
change as well as to perpe^tuate the tendency o some campuses to 
proliferate courses and programs and to compete for additional stu- 
derts rather than to cooperate with each other. As a result, the 
distinctions with regard to /institutional functions have become 
blurred, with the state colleges competing for erirolltnent with 
the community colleges at the entering level, and with the 
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University of Massachusetts at the upper division and even at the 
graduate level. , 

Before the budget can be an effective instrument of planning 
policy and cooperative activity ''in the Commonwealth, simplification 
of the budget-making process will be required. Steps that might be 
taken include: , 

1. Standardizing the calculation of costs and outputs 
among comparable programs and among Institutions by: 

a. identifying the key factors which influence the 
level of cost and quality; 

b. defining the terms and categories to be used 
by all institutions and the bases for cost 
calculations; and 

c. preparing instructions and guides for budget- 
ing which will facilitate comparable cost 
comparisons and other types of data analysis . 

2. Assigning to each educational program or service all 
of the costs involved, including estimates of the 
amortization required to coyer the cost of the space 
and equipment used. . 
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3. Comparing capital and operating costs in order to ' 
determine how each category affects the other. 

4. Concentrating on the "output" of higher education 
and analyzing to the extent possible the "value 
added" by educational programs, or the cost benefits 
of alternative programs. 

5. Providing a single lump sum appropriation to each 
State-supported college and university, to be con- 

sidered as an "instructional subsidy." . * 

r' ■* : ■- , ■ . . . ■ . • ■ ....... . . ■ :• ■■ 

6. Establishing adequate mechanisms for annual . 
V accountability. 

E. Cooperation and Innovation 

Effective achievement of OJi^ Coinmonwealth's goars for higher 
education requires two complementary developments: (1) greater ' : 

responsiveness to changing needs, and (2J,,more effective use of ^ ' % 

resources. , ' »; ^ 
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r One means of fostering increased responsiveness to needs is 
to provide support for experimental projects designed to develop im- 
proved alternatives to traditional curriculum patterns, modes of 
instruction, . and place, time and credit-bound conventions in higher 
education* ■ - • ■ • • ■ ■ ; y 

: Experimentation and innovation are now going forward in many 
private and public colleges 'dtid universities in Massachusetts, but the 
prevailing conditions are not ideaL for the systematic development„.and 
evaluation of new concepts and programs, or for diffusion of the more 
productive alternatives which may be developed. Moreover, the failure 
to coordinate the efforts of the several institutions which are working 
along parallel lines -- or even of the several .departments within a : 
single instj-tution — often leads to wasteful duplication and lessens 
chances for successful solutions of the problems encountered. 

Closer . cqpperat ion among ins titut ions and between the public and 
private; sectors of higher education undoubtedly would expedite the 
development , evaluation, and adoption of improved programs and practices. 
Such'' cooperation would also make major contributions to the more 
effective use of resources generally , and thus promote the achievement 
of all top priority objectives for higher education. . ^' 



Consortia and Other Cooperative Efforts 

The activities of a number of consortia in Massachusetts Indicate 
that private ^nd public institutions can work toward common objecMves 
and meet student needs; for example: 

• The Five^Colleges Consortium in the Connecticut Valley, 
which links four private colleges and the University of 

.^^^ Massachusetts at Amherst, provides the mechanism for 

cross-registration of over 3,500 students, and operates 
a common department of astronomy, 

• The- Worcester Consortium, which joins eight private and 
three public institutions, has a large-scale cross- # 

registration system and operates a common library program 

providing 247hour access to two hiillion volumes from. 

the libraries of the participating institutions* 

• SACIIEM (Southeastern Association for Cooperation in Higher 
Education in Massachusetts) , which connects three private 
and five public institutions, has initiated joint faculty 
appointments and an extensive interinstitutional library 

. cooperation program - including a telephone hot-line' and 
daily truck service between member institutions. 

are no formal consortia in or around Boston, although the 
presidents of the eight major universities in -the ^^^^^^ from time to 

time and aire jointly sponsoring a study of ; the economic impact of 



higher education m the area. Numerous bilateral and multilateral 
arrangements contribute to either improved services or economies, 
or both, including, for example^ the following: 

• Harvard University buys time from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology's computer. 

• Slimnons College, Boston College, Boston University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology work together 
in a Black Studies program. 

• Emmanuel College prpvides classroom space to Boston^ 
State College, 

• Bentley College students study languages and fine arts 

Regis College; Regis students take computer science 
courses at Bentley. 

• Cross-registration agreements in a number of fields have 
been made between Newton College and Boston College, 
Emmanuel College and Simmons College, and other 
institutions . 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy sWdent^ go to Boston 
University Medical Center for cli|4cal,/traini^^^^ Boston 
University students come to the Ifessachusetts College of 
Pharnacy for biochemistry^ ^- 
Boston State College rents dormitory space at Weutworth 
Institute; Franklin Institute rents dormitory space at ' 
Grahm Junior College. 
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other cooperative efforts In Massachusetts include the conference 
of executives of 25 public and private Massachusetts colleges and uni- 
versities convened on February 15, 1973, by the Board of Higher Education. 
The conference agreed In principle to: 

• An equal opportunity pool to share the task of 
educating the underprivileged and poorly prepared 
In public and private Institutions, with money 
grants to go with the stuHent to the school of 
his choice, 

• I A public-private decision-making forum to gather 
I data, to establish "a common and standard cost 

reporting system" across the state, and to re- 
solve conflict over new programis and new capital 
outlay before making commitments. 



— An--exploration^of--graduate^professlonal-,-^^^ 

or occupational education and tlie feasibility of 
contracting for services by which the state could 

. make economical use of existing resources in pri- 
vate institutions/ 



The presidents of the six public land-grant universities of New 
England are also involved in a cooperative effort. In a declaration 
Issued on November 20, 1972 at Durham, New Hampshire, they endorsed: 



• joint planning of graduate school development; 

• examination of the possibility of regiohwlde 
professional schools; 

• exploration of the concept of an "open university" 

. . . 

on a regional basis; and 

common efforts to la5)rove ext and continuing 

e^ programsi , " 
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Additional steps toward more effective use of resources In the 
Commonwealth could be worked out through arrangements for the sharing 
of expensive capital facilities by several Institutions, both public 
arid private; by pooling of faculty and other resources for the devel- 
opment of new programs and for Increased effectiveness In hlgihly 
specialized areas ;' and by developing additional consortia on both 
geographical and functional' lines. 

The Academy emphasizes here, as elsewhere In this report, ^that 
the use of. Interlnstltutlonal cooperation to achieve a more effective 
use of resources looks - toward the better attainment of educational 
objectives. Modest appropriations for planning, development, eval^- 
tion, and overhead could enlarge opportunities for students, faculty, 
and the public at large. 

Continuing Education 

Part-time and other forms of continuing education are an important 
part of the educational scene in Massachusetts. In the fall of 1972 
an estimated 105,000 part-time students constituted one-third of the 
higher education enrollment in the state.* 

Until 1973, the range and extent of continuing education and part- 
time programs in Massachusetts had not been assessed. However, the 
dtudy conducted by University Consultants, Inc. of Cambridge is 



*Partrtime students are defined in this report as those who had a three- 
quarters Ipad or less, whtch is consistent xd.th thp practice of the U.S. 
Office of Education. The study, being conducted by University Consultants 
Inc. uses a definition of half-time or-^less and4jthus reports fewer part- 
time students. 
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nearing completion, with j|Pl^tication of its report scheduled for fall 
1973. This study is expected to identify the segments of the state's 
population for which the present provisions for continuing or part- 
time education are inadequate; to show where innovation is possible. 



and to indicate areas where cooperation is feasible between pul?lic and 
private sectors and among the various public institutions. 



Certainly there is a need on the part of the Governor and the 
General Court, as well as the boards and heads of the several institu- 
tions, both public and private, to establish a positive long-term 
policy for encouraging and supporting the development of new and more 
effective forms of continuing education. 

Nontraditional Education 

On the national scene, recent studies and reports (particularly 
those by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, the Commission 
on Nontraditional Study, and the Newman Committee on Higher Education) 
have been highlighting the in^ortance of supplementing, or even re- 
placing, traditional on-campus programs with nontraditional approaches 
of various kinds. These new approaches are advocated primarily to 

improve access and increase the effectiveness of instruction. In some 

'k 

cases, they are also seen as a means toward long-range economies. For 

; \^ 

example, the establishment of an "opei^i university" in the Cora^wealth 
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is expected to achieve all of these objectives and it will be the 
responsibility of the Governor's Task Force to figure out a way to 
make higher education more accessible to those not in residence on 
campus^.;. to individualize learning through sophisticated communications 
technologies, and to carry on these activities at low levels of cost. 

It should be noted, however, that the goal of low cost for high 
quality progratns using nontraditional educational techniques has^not 
been achieved anywhere in the country. Educational programs of sub- 
stance and quality require substantial start-up and development ex- 
penditures. The amounts can be amortized over more than o.ne year, 
but only if the programs are used for significant periods of time 
and for a large number of students. 

Many'of the innovations suggested around the country were 
pioneered by Massachusetts colleges and universities, which Have a 
long record of contributions to theory and research and to development 
of innovative programs. Nevertheless, Massachusetts has not yet gone 
very far toward incorporating the newer concepts and technologies into 
the^ mainstream of higher education. Moreover, little has been done to 
facilitate entry and reentry of adults at times of their own choosing 
into programs imaginatively adapted to their needs. 
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The Coinmonwealth nebds to consider carefully the kinds of support 
and other incentives which might produce: 

• increased experimentation with forms of off -campus 
study and residence periods of varying length to 
meet personal and career objectives; 

• opportunities for persons to enter or reenter higher 
education throughout their entire lives by enrolling 
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(1) *' regular on-canqpus courses, 

(2) nighttime or weekend classes, 

(3) short-term programs, and 

(4) individualized programs of many types; 

• careful experimentation with and evaluation of newer 
technologies of instruction; and - ^ 

• scheduling of programs at times and places convenient 

to .employed persons, housewives, and other persons 
beyond the regular college-going age. 

A small amount of "venture capital" from the state^'could serve 
to bring into play resources which might otherwise remain inert or 
be expended to small effect. . ' 
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Final Note on Innovation 

There is no certified "best way" of expediting reform in educa- 
tion. In the past, the creation of new ins^tutions of higher educa- 
tion has proved to be a powerful propellant for change, as shown, for 
example, by the impact of the land-grant colleges and the community 

colleges. However, the basi&^-^iewrziaoncepjts^presented by those institu- 

. ^ ^ ........... ....... .... .... ..... .... , 

tions were worked out and spread widely and quickly because substan- 
V'■■ 

tial government funding was available. 

Some advocates of educational reform believe that the next few 
years will be a period when only new institutions will be able to 
respond adequately to the diverse and complex higher education needs , 
which are confronting the country. Social invention has not, however, 
created a widely acceptable institutional form capable of replacing 
all or a part of the traditional higher education pattern in this 
country. In Great Britain, on the other hand, the "open university," 
a new concept, has become the largest higher education institution 
in the nation, achieving this position with government support in^just 
a few years. A similar institution could possibly be the social 
invention capable of being of great assistance to higher education 
in Massachusetts. To be successful, it would have to be given a 
great deal of support and substantial financing. 
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F. Financial Support 

For a decade or more, the higher education cost per student has 
increased nationally at the rate of about three percent a year in 
constant dollars. This increase in cost, combined vith growing enroll- 
ment, has meant that higher education has needed a steadily increas- 
ing fraction of the gross national product (or, within each state, of 
the gross state product). Dr. Howard Bowen, an Academy consultant, 
has observed that other public services — such as health, welfare, 
elementary and secondary education, and general government — have 
been subject to similar cost increases during the period. 

In recent years, the inexorable upward cost trends of higher 
education in Massachusetts, as elsewhere in the country, have caused 
Americans generally to question the value of the services rendered 
by colleges and universities, especially as they extend to ever larger 
numbers of students. However, when higher education is defined (as 
it is in Massachusetts) to include a wide range of vocational programs 
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work-study programs » education adapted to adults > and other varieties 
of education serving people of different v Interests, and objectives, 
there can be no doubt that: 

• Higher education Is suitable and necessary to a 
large fraction of the total population. 

• Many more people are capable of responding to 
higher education than anyone had earlier Imagined. 

• The citizenry has been demanding and can be expected 
to continue to demand Increasing availability of 
higher education programs. In Massachusetts, as 
elsewhere In the country. It Is politically as well 
as socially necessary to meet that demand. 

• Vast amounts of education are needed to operate an 
advanged technological society, to grapple with the 
enormously complex social problems of our time, and 
to achieve the quality of citizenship needed to deal 
with these problems. 
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Further Expenditure Increases Required 

Higher education in Massachusetts will require more funds in the 
future than in the past because of: the prospective increase until 
about 1980 in the number of potential students (as indicated in the 
chapter on facts and figures); the general rise in prices and costs 
due to the inflation of the times (as indicated in the appendix on 
assumptions); and the need to increase access to higher education, to 
improve public institutions, and to protect the quality of private 
institutions (as indicated earlier in this report). 

These cost-increasing factors can be offset in Massa^chusetts in 
a number of ways including the following: 

a. a reordering of educational priorities; 

b. increasing the state appropriations or 
increasing tuition at public higher . 
education institutions, or both; 

. c. eliminating from the capital budget for 
half a decade, at least, a number con- 
struction projects for which appropriations ^ 
have not been spent or for which authoriza- 
tion was made and money not appropriated. 
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These approaches can be made in the years ahead only because 
Massachusetts has made great progress in developing its system of 
public higher education since 1965. Although the task is by no means 
complete, quality has improved, and most of the operating units re-, 
quired have now been established . The phys ical plant (including con- 
struction nearly completed) is adequate for current needs; and space 
utilization is lover than in a number of other public colleges and... 
universities in the nation. . 

Reordering of Educational -Priorities 

Today the reordering of Educational priorities in Massachusetts 
has become inescapable; and without such reordering it will be diffi- 
cult to defend future budgets for higher education in the Commonwealth. 
Reordering wilj/ require the Board of Higher Education and the Secretary 
of Educational/ Affairs to work with the segmental boards and representa- 
tives of both public and private institutions in order to identify: 

• high-priority objectives which require increased appropriations; 

• high, and intermediate priorities which require little or no 
additional funding; and 

• the possibilities for savings through cutbacks In low-priority . . ■ 

items . ' . ■' " ' 
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With this Information in hand,^the Governor and the General ^■ 
Court would be able to establish the future size. of the budget for 
higher educaj^n on the basis of priority needs related to the 
Coimndn\fealth's goals for higher education. Increased expenditures 
simdoub in some ^reas; but reductions may be 

pos^ll^^P&^dth^rl^^ net_ effect on the state budget is likely 
to be a call, in the years ahead, for larger appropriations than at. 
present, but smaller than would otherwise be required to advance sub- 
stantially toward the state's highest priorities. The success of ,the 
process will require that: 

• the determination of priority needs becomes the 

combined respionsibility of all of the ^higher educa- 
tion authorities and officials in the state, rang- 
ing from the Governor and the General Court" on the 
one hand, to the individual departments, schools, 
"and colleges, both public and private, on the 
other; 
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the key concepts In priority determination become "the 
best use Of resources," ahd to Increase access to 

higher education to all who are able^and willing to 
profit therefrom:"; and - 

the untouc?^ables of previous %ras be reexamined for - 

possible use during the period ahead, l&cludlng such 
concepts as: , " ^ 

Increasing student-faculty ratios; 

Increasing faculty loads; 

reducing administrative personnel; 

/^ increasing space utilization 

reducing to a low level or eliminating 
completely new construction for which 
appropriations'have not been spent or 
for which authorization was made and 
money not appropriated; and 

determining how the^ new educational 
media or new educational patterns can 
^^^^^^^^ 1^ lower 

' costs. , 



Sources of Financing 

In his report to the Academy, Dr. Howard Bowen pointed out that 
there are only four sources of funds available for higher education 
In Massachusetts. They are: (1) state appropriations derived primarily 
from taxes; (2) tuition and fees; (3) federal gran^ft;^.and (4) private 
philanthropy (sometimes In the form of endowment Income). 



- Looking ahead for the next several years, ' Dr. Bowen predicted 
that neither the amount of federal grants nor of private philanthropy 
can be expected to Increase substantially. Tuition at private institu- 
tions in Massachusetts can be expected to Increase in the future as it 
has in the past, and this will undoubtedly continue to price some institu- 
tions out of reach of a larger and larger portion of previously held 
markets. Tuition at public Institutions in Massachusetts can also be 
expected to Increase. 

Dr. Bowen pointed but that there are two philosophies regarding 
tuition charges. In Massachusetts, as in other states, they are poles 
apart. The arguments for relatively low tuition at public institu- 
tions are that: 
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• Young men and women of all backgrounds will be encouraged " 
to attend college, 

• A kind of rough e<(uity on balancing of costs will be 
ichieved. The reasoning is that students meet the 
cos;t:s::c^^^ the 
help of 4)arent;sX aiici bear the burden of the income 
foregone while attending college* The state then pro-: 
vides for the cost of instruction and the other expenses , 
of higher education. 

• Two types of benefits accrue from higher education: 
those to society, r-which justify the public expendi- 
ture, and those to the student, which compensate for 
his iprivate, personal expenditures and income foregone. 

The arguments in favor of higher tuition at public, institutions 
are that: 
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• The benefits of higher education accrue mostly to the 
individual student and are, therefore, private in 
their nature. 

• The alleged benefits to society cannot be proved and 
are largely theoretical, 

• Many families who can afford to pay all or most of 
the cost of their children's education in college 
receive unwarranted subsidies as a result of a rela- 
tively low tuition. 

In its most extreme form, the high tuition point of view argues 
that educational services should be "priced" to cover the full cost, 
and that low-income students should be assisted by large grants or 
long-term loans payable by the student from income earned after 
graduation. At the present time few institutions, public or private, 
charge full cost. * 

Regardless of the tuition philosophy adopted by the Commonwealth 
in the futAjre, additional state funds for higher education will be 
required to maintain the quality of the educational programs offered, 
both public and private, and to provide greater access through 
Scholarship funds, to higher education opportunities. Possible sources 
of funds av^lable to the Commonwealth include the following: 
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• a growth in general revenue as a result of statewide 
economic expansion; 

• increases In the rates of existing taxes; 

• the levying of new taxes, such as a graduated income 
tax; 

• the imposing of new taxes earmarked for higher education; 

• the allocation of part of f ederally*shared revenue to 
higher education; and 

• the transfer of a part of the staters revenues which 
are now dedicated to other purposes. 

Examining the desirability or feasibility of increasing any 
particular source of the Commonwealth's revenue was not a part of 
the Academy's assignment. The study team noted, however, that the 
sources of funds listed above have been and jare being used to meet 
higher education costs in other states. 

The question has to be raised, of course, as to whether the 
Commonwealth could support substantial additional costs for higher 
education in the decade ahead. The answer: There is no doubt that 
the Commonwealth could raise additional money for higher education if 
the people and their leaders choose to do so. Constitutional hurdles 
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could be surmounted if the people and their legislative leaders | 

' ' ' ' k 

give a high enough priority to higher education. If necessary, 

taxes could be increased; money from federal revenue sharing, if | 

and lAen it comes, could be devoted to higherueducation; funds could i 

>' 

i 

be shifted to higher education from expenditure areas of lower prior- J 

ity; tuition could be raised, etc, I 

I 

1 

The matter is, therefore, a choice among a number of possibili- J 

ties and not the economic ability of the Commonwealth to meet costs | 

I 

it wishes to assume. 



To the question, "At just what level should public tuitions be j 

set?" The a:nswer must be arrived at by considering, first, the j 

effects -Of tuition levels and available student aid on access to and | 

utilization of opportunities for hi.gher education; and, second, the | 

probable impact on the ability of private colleges and universities | 

to compete for students and thus to remain as viable enrollment j 

I 

options for Massachusetts students. When the amount is finally set, ^ 

tuition at ^public institutions should reflect an equitable division | 

? * ■ ■ . ■ I 

of the cost of ^n excellent system o£ higher education between Massa- | 

chusetts taxpayers and the students. ^ | 
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V. FACTS AND FIGURES* 



This chapter summarizes the facts and figures on higher educa- 
tion in Massachusetts assembled by the study staff with the assis- 
tance of key educational officials in the Commonwealth. The purpose 
is to answer briefly the following five questions: 

A, \^at is the financial situation of the Commonwealth 
and how does higher education fit into the picture? 

B, What is the financial sitxiation of higher education 
institutions, both public and private, in the Common- 
wealth? ^ 

C, What is the enrollment situation in higher education in ^ 
the Commonwealth? 

D, What is the student aid situation in higher education 
in the Commonwealth? 

s 

E« What is the space and space utilization situation in 
higher education in the Commonwealth? 

During the course of the study the Academy sent a questionnaire 
r asking for data on their operations to the public and private colleges 
and universities of the state* A summary of the tabulations of the 
data submj.ttef3 is in App.etidJbc.^ A 
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*The tables in this section have been simplified wherever possible. All 
statistical notes and qualifications have been placed in the appendix. 
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A, What is the financial situation of the Commonwealth and 
how does higher education fit into the picture ? 

In looking at this question, the study team found: The total 
of income and production in the state (gross state product) has in- 
creased 158 percent since 1960. During this period the state has 
been expanding the services provided its citizens and has increased 
its -Appropriations for op.erat:ing expenditures by approximately 467 
percent, As a result, the state total for appropriations now amounts 
to a larger percentage of the gross state product than in the past, 
as shown in Table 1, 

Table 1 



Gross State Product in Massachusetts Compared With State 
Appropriations for Operating Expenditures 
Selected Years, 1960-1974 





Gross State 


State Appropriations for ; 
Operating Expenditures* 


State Appropriations 


Fiscal 
Year 


Product 
(in millions) 


Total . 
Amount 

(In millions) 


Amount Per 
Capita 


as a Percentage of 
Gross State Product 


1959-60 
1965-66 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 


$15,400 
22,200 
36,400** 
39,700** 


$ 435 
894 
2,420 
2,465*** 


$ 84 
165 
417** 
422*^v . 


2.8% 
4.0% . 
6.6%** 
^6.2%** 


Percentage increases: 
1960 to 1974 158% 


467% 


402% 


121% 



* Bond funds and federal grants not included,^ 
** Estimated, 

*** Proposed in Governor's Bud ge't Message, January 24, 1973. 
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The increase in the state budget has caused state tax revenues 
to increase substantially over the years, both in dollar amount and 

per capita, as shown ill Table 2. 

' . . W 

Table 2 

State Tax Revenues in Massachusetts 
Selected Y^ars, 1960-1974 



Fiscal 




Amount 


Year 


Amount 

r 

' \ 


Per Capita 


1959-60 


$ 491,000,000 


$ 95 


1965-66 


773, 000, boo 


134 


1972-73 


1,882,000,000 


324 


1973-74 


2,000,000,000 


343 


(Estimated) 







The increases in state expenditures and state tax revenues since 
1960 Have been following a trend experienced in other states through- 
out the country. Massachusetts now ranks above the national average 
in both per capita expenditures by the state and per capita tax 
revenues as follows: 
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State Expenditures Per Capita 

In 1960, Massachusetts, at $93 per capita, ranked 39th in 

the nation (the average was $100). 
In 1971, Massachusetts, at $360 per capita, ranked 14th in 

the nation (the average was $273) . 



State Tax Revenues Per Capita 

In 1960, Massachusetts, at $95 per capita, ranked 30th in 

the nation (the average was $101). 
In 1971, Massachusetts, at $262 ^^r capita, ranked 19th in 

the nation (the average was $249)* 

Although the amount appropriated for higher education has been 
one of the smaller items in the Massachusetts state budget, it has 
grown substantially in recent years, as shown in Table 3. 



- Table 3 . 

Total State Appropriations* for Operating Expenditures in Massachusetts 
Compared With Amount Appropriated, for Higher Education 
Selected Years, 1960-1974 



Fiscal Year 


Appropriation 


Appropriation for 


Appropriation for 






Higher Education 


Higher Education 








as Percentage of Total 



1959-60 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 
1972-73 



435,000,000 
599,000,000 
894,000,000 
778,000,000 
2,420;000,000 



ERIC 



1973-7,4 (proposed) 2 ,465 ,000,000 



18,000,000 
38,000,000 
44,000,000 
58,000,000 
177,000,000 
213,000^000 



>nd funds and federal grantis not included. 



4% 
6% 
5% 
7% 
7% 
9% 
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In addition to the amounts for operating expenditures, the state 
appropriated some $679 million for construction on the campuses of 
higher education institutions between 1966 and 1973, about 72 percent 
of the general capital budget of the CoMmonwealth. The state also 
appropriated aliaost $52 taillion for construction which did not show 
up in the regular capital budget. The figures are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 

State General Capital* Appropriations in Massachusetts 
Compared With Capital Budget for Higher Education 

1966-1973 



Fiscal Year 


State General Capital 


Higher Education 


Percentages of 




Appropriations 


Capital Appropriations 


Appropriations 




a. ■ 




for Higher 








Education 


1965-66 , 


$ 63,000,000 


$ 40,000^000** 


63% 


1966-67 ' 


67,000,000 


45,000,000 


67% 


. 1967-68 i ' 


94,000,000 


63,000,000 


67% ■ 


1968-69 1 


107,000,000 


74,000,000 


69% 


1969-70 \ 


110,000,000 


82,000,000*** 


75% 


1970-71 


295,000,000 


253,000,000 


86% 


1971-72 


206,000,000 


121,000,600 


59% 


1972-73 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


Total 


$ 943,000,000 


$i^Z2^000,000 


72% 



*Does hot include appropriations fol^^trHgEway construction, acquisition of recreational 
land, and a number of , smaller items. 
**Does not include Chapter 847-65 $1,750,000 for University of Massachusetts Medical 
■ School. - ' --^y 

***Does not include Chapter 898-69 $50,000,000 for University of Massachusetts at • 
Boston. . 

O Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal the sum of 
^IC components. - ^ 
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In addition to the direct capital expenditures, the state also 
authorized a number of autonomous building authorities to construct 
dormitories and other revenue producing facilities at state institu- 
tions, and established the Massachusetts Health and Education 
Facilities Authority to finance construction at private institu- 
tions. Between 1966 and 1973 these authorities financed the con- 
struction of $104 million of public higher education facilities in 
the^ Commonwealth outside of the regular capital budgv t, and $30 mil- 
li,0,n in construction at'private institutions i' 

Although operating expenditures for higher education have in- 
creased as a percentage of the state budget oyer the years (as shown 
in Table 3) , ..the aggregate amount per capita spent by the state is 
low compared with the remainder of the country. According to 
national tabulations of the figures: 

In the fiscal year 1962-63, Massachusetts,^at 
$3 *i)er capita for higher education, ranked, 50th 
— — — ^—" in the nation (the average was $10) • 

In the fiscal year 1972-73, Massachusetts, at $27 
per capita for higher education, ranked 49th in i 
the nation (the average was $41). - 
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The state budget for fiscal "year 1974 is before the Legislature 
and no action had been taken on it at the time this report was prepared. 

However» the Governor found the budget situation tight and, in the pro- 

■ ■ * 

cess of balancing his budget, substantially cut the higher education 
requests proposed by the various segments. He also said that 
in his opinion no new taxes should be levied during the next two years. 
This now seems to be a generally accepted point of view in the 
Comnonwealth. It should also be noted that in the fall 1972 general 
election the voters turned down a proposal for the levying of a 
graduated income tax. The prospects are, therefore, that when the 
appropriations for 1973-74 are finally made, the state's ranking in 
per capita expenditures for higher education will be about the same 
as in 1972. 

Summary ^ 

■ ' *''*^ 

During the past decade and a half public higher education in 
Massachusetts has been obtaining a soi&ewhat large^^^ an increas- 

ing state budget. Nevertheless, the state ranks low in per capita 
state- appropriations for higher education coiiq)ared to the rest of the . 
country . With a tight budget outlook , this low ranking can be 
expected to continue for the next two years. 



B. What Is t he financial sltxiatlon of higher education 

■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■■ ... 

institutionB> both public and private, in the Commonwealth? 

In looking at this question, the study team observed that. the 
data had to be examined separately for the public institutions 
and the private institutions. In the process the study team 
fotmd: ' — 



With respect to public Institutions; 

The appropriations for operating expenditure budgets for the 
public institutions of higher education have grown by a total of 
357 percent since the fiscal year 1965-66. The figures, by segments, 
are shown in Table 5. 



Table 5 

Public Higher Education Appropriations 
in Massachusetts by Segments 
Fiscal Years 1966 and 1974 



Segment 


1965^66 


1973-74 


Increase 






^ (proposed) 


Amount j Percentage 



University of V 

Massachusetts $22,600,000 

State Colleges 13,100,000 

Community Colleges 3,500,000 

Lpwell Technological - > 

Institute .2,600,000 

Southeastern Massa'- . ;i ' 

chusetts University 1,900.000 

Total - all segments $43,700,000 



$ 89^000,000 $ 66,400,000 294% 

55,900,000 42,800,000 327% 

35,400,000 31,900,000 ^ 911% 

10,400,000 7,800,000 300% 

9,100,000 7.200.000 . ^79%. 

$199,800,000. $156,100,000 357% 
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The cost for iristruction for each segment included, of 
course, the amount needed to meet increases iti the number of 
students as well as for the inflation in costs tb^iit .occurred 
-because of price rises. On a per student basis the total cost 
for instruction at the public institutions rose 46 percent 
between 1966 and 1973. The figures, by segments, are shown 

in Table 6 , - 

•■. - , ■ ■ ■ Table-6. ■ 

Expenditures for Instruction* Per Full-time 
Day Student' in Public -Higher Education 
; in Massachusetts 

Fiscal Years 1966 and 1973 ' ^ 



Segment 


Amount Per Student 


Increase 




1955-55 


1972-73 


Amount 


Percentage 


Uniyerisity of Massachusetts 


$1,158 


= $1,592 


$434 ' 


37% 


State Colleges ^ 


V 639 

- ■ 0 <■ 


1,081 


. 442 


69% 


Cpmmunity Colleges 


629 


1,004 


375 


60% 


Lowell Technological ^ 
Institute . 

^' ^ V" * . ■.. . . 


: 1,793. 


2,053 


260 


14% 


South-east em Massachusetts 
.University 


661 


1,111 ■ 


450 


68% 


Average for all 
Institutions 


.$ \867 • 


$1,267 

. / ■ , * . 


$ 400 





*Based on data reported to the Academy by^the . individual segments . 
. jamounts r^^ as departmental research v 



Also includes 




I 
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The expenditure for instruction by each segment In constant 
dollars for each full-time student in public higher education 
changed approximately as follows: 



'Table 7 

Coristant Dollar Estimate* of Expenditures for 
Instruction Per Full-time Day Student in 
Public Higher Education in Massachusetts, by Segment 
Fiscal Years 1966 and 1973 





■ ■ ' \ ' 
Expenditure Per Student 


Change 


Segment 


1965-66 


1972-73 in con- 
stant 1965r66 
dollars 


Amount 


Percentage 


University of 
Massachusetts 


$1,158 


$1,167 


$+ 9 


+ 1% 


State colleges 


639 


793 


+154 


+24% 


Community colleges 


629 


736 


+107 


+17% 


Lowell Technological 
Institute 


1,793 


1,505 


-288 


-16% 


S pu thea s tern Ma s sa - 
chusetts University 


> 

661 " 


815 


+154 


+23% 



Average for all 

institutions $' 867 $ 929 + 62 — + 7% 



*Based on data reportedito the Academy by the Individual segments. This 
comparison attempts to exclude the effects of the rise in prices during 
the period. 



While they have grown substantially, the tax supported bud- 
gets of public institutions in Massachusetts are not as high per 
student as those of public institvtipiis i.n a number of other 
large states. A comparison for 1971 is shown in Table 8» 

Table 8 

Tax Supported Btidget Per Equivalent Full-time Student 
' In Public Higher Education in Massachusetts 

And Other Large States 
Fiscal Year 1970-71* 





Tax Supported Budget 




state 


Per Full-time Equivalent 


Rank 




Student* 





New York 


$2,718 


2 


Illinois 


2,457 


3 


New Jersey 


1.978 


5 


Pennsylvania 


1,930 


7 


Wisconsin 


1,758 


10 


Connecticut 


1,717 


13 


California 


1,567 


19 


Michigan 


1,500 


23 


Ohio 


1,403 


27 


Massachusetts 


1,337 


34 


U.S. Average 


1,625 





* Tuition J.ncome has been subtracted from total appropriation in 
order to arrive at the calculations in this table. Data for sub- 
sequent years are not yet available, but when they are reported, 
Massachusetts' ranking is not expected to differ substantially. 
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In Massachusetts,, income from tuition of full-time day students 
(equivalent to about 16 percent of appropriations) goes directly into 
the General Fund.* A comparison of this income and the appropriation 
by segments is shown in Table ^. 

Table 9 

Appropriations and Estimated Tuition From 
Full-time Day Students and Public 
Higher Education in Massachusetts 



Fiscal Year 1973 


Segment 


Appropriation 


Tuition Income 






Amount 
(estimate) 


As a Percentage 
of Appropriation 


University of 
Massachusetts 


$74,200,000 . 


$11,700,000 


16% 


State colleges 


48,100,000 


7,800,000 


16% 


Community colleges 


28,000,000 


5,400,000 


19% 


Lowell Technological 

Institute 9,200,000 


1,100,000 


12%^ 



Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University 6.600.000 

Total - all segments $166,100,000 



$27,100,000 



15% 
16% 



Note; Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal the 
sum of components. . 



*ln many states, the tuition Income-'of public institutions- is regarded as 
a part of the income of those institutions and is added to the amount of 
the appropriation made by the legislature. 
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\ 

The tuition and fees per student at state colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts are now and have for some time been 
lower than those reported by other states, ^oma recent figures 
for representative institutions are shown in Table 10. 

Table 10 



Tuition and Fees at Selected State Institutions For 
Full-time Undergraduate Resident Students 
Academic Year 1972-73 



Institution or System 



Amount 



Pennsylvania State University- 
State University of New York (upper division) 
University of Michigan 

University, of Illinois j Urbana-Champaign 

State University of New York (lower division) 

University of Connecticut 

Rutgers University (New Jersey) 

Indiana University 

University of California System 

University of^Massachusetts at Amherst 

Massachusetts' State Colleges 

Southeastern Massachusetts University 

Massachusetts Community Colleges 

Unive rsi ty of Massachusetts at Boston 

Loveli Technological Institute 

Californik State Universities (8 institutions 

. \ average) 
City University of New York 



$855 
825 
696 
686 
675 
655 
655 
650 
644 
469 
380 
370 
340 
308/ 
260 

157 
70 



Note: The national average of tuition and fees for members of the 

National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 
wag $518, and for members of the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities it was $435. 
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\ With respect to private instit^^ons ; . 

Over the years the operating expenditure budget? for the private 
institutions in Massachusetts have been growing steadily, too. In 
response to a questionnaire sent by the Academy to private colleges 
and universities in the Connnonwealth, 43 institutions (enrolling^ 
approximately 90 percent of the private higher education students in 
the state) reported that their expenditure budgets had grown by 68 
percent between the fiscal years 1966 and 1973, as shownUn Table II. 

Table 11: '""z " 

Operating Expenditures at Private Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts 
Fiscal Years 1966 and 1973 



Institutions by Groups* 


1965-1966 


1972-1973 


Increase 


Amount 


Percentage 




(In thousands of dollars) 




Group I (8 colleges) 


$ 13,169 


$ 21,888 


$ 8,719 


66% . 


Group II (4 colleges) 


6,936 


15,514 


8,578 


124% 


Group III (13 colleges) 


22,077 


48,473 


26,396 


120% 


Group IV (10 colleges) 


59,220 


106,844 


'47,624 


80% 


Group V (6 universities) 


113,166 


219,890 


106,724 


94% 


Group VT (2 universities) 315*208 


479.728 


164,520 


52% 


Total - 43 institu- 








68% 


- tions 


$529,777 


$892,337 


$362,560 



* For list of institutions in each group see Appendix k. 

Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal 
the sum of components, 
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On a per student basis, ^expenditures for Instruction by 
private institutions in Massachusetts grew approximately 63 
percent between 1966 and 1973 as shown in Table 12, 



i 



Table 12 



Expenditures for Instruction* Per Full-time Equivalent 
Student in Private Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts 
Fiscal Years 1966 and 1973 



Institutions by Groups** 


1965- 
66 


1972- 
73 


Increase 


^ount 


Percentage 


Group I 


$ 639 


$1,034 


$ 395 


62% J 


^(8 colleges) 










Group II 


446 


887 


441 


99% 


(4 colleges) 








63% 


Group III 


513 


835 


322 


(13. colleges) 










Group IV V 


1,204 


1,685 


481 


40% 


(10 colleges) 










Group V 


' 723 


1,216 


493 


68% • 


(6 universities) 










Group VI 


2,081 


3,678 


1,597 


77% 


(2 universities) 






* 





Average -43 
ln§.tltutlons 



1,021 1,660 



639 



63% 



♦Includes amounts reported as departmental ^research. 
**For list of institutions in each group see Appendix A. 
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The cost for instruction in constant dollars at private in- 
stitutions increased 19 percent between 19.66 and 1973 as shown 
in Table 13. 

. . * Table 13 f 

Constant Dollar Estimated* Expenditures for Instruction Per 
^Full-time Equivalent Student in Private Colleges and 
Universities in Massachusetts 
Fiscal Years 1966 and 1973 



institutions by 


Expenditures Per Student 


Increase 


1965-66 


1972-73 

in constant 

1965-66 

dollars 


Amount 


Percentage 



Grdup-JL^ 

(8\coll6jgeal. 
Group^ IX 

(4 colleges) 
Group III 

(13 colleges) 
Group iV 

(10 coinages) 
Group V \ 

(6 universities) 
Group VI \ ' f 

(2 univeVsities) 

Avexage -^i 43 

institutions 

*This comparison of expenditures attempts to exclude the effects of the 
rise in price^s during the period. 

**For list of Institutions in each group siee Appendix A. 



$ 639 


$ 758 '\ 


$119 


19% 


446 


650 


204 


46% 


513 


612 


99 


19% 


1,204 


1,235" 


31 


3% 


723 


_j 891 


168 


. 23% 


2,081 


2,696 


615 


30% 


$1,021 


$1,217 


$196 


19% 



E;xcept at' Harwjard University and -the Massachusetts Institute of ^ 
Techndlogy (Grotip VI) , which carry on large research activities for the 
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federal government, more than half of the expenditures of private institutions 
were financed by the tuition and fees charged to students, and the percentage 
has been growing In recertt years. A comparison of sources of funds in 
1965-66 and 1972-73 is in Table 14. 

Table^ 14 

Sources of Funds Received by private Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts 
Fiscal Years 1966 and £1973 



Institutions by* 




Amount 


Percentage of Total 


Groups* 


-? 


1965-66 


1972-73 ; 


1965-66 


1972-73 



Groups I to IV 
(35 colleges) 



(In thousands of dollars) 



Tuition and fees 


$ 53,771 


$106,450 • 


50% 


54% 


Gpvernment 


4,838 


8,684 I 


5% 


4% 


Endowment 


11,882 


19,274 \ 


11% 


10% 


Private gifts & grants i 


6,191 


13,222 i 


67c 


7% 


Auxiliary enterprises 


■ 26,176 


39,105 


\-247c 


20% 


Other ' - 


4.107 


9,003 


.„r 4% 


5% 


Total 


$106,965 


$195,738 


■ 100% 


100% 


Group V 










(6 universities) 










Tuition and fees 


h 62,586 


$125,105 


' 52% 


58% 


Government 


17,388 


26,540 


14% 


12% 


Endowment 


2,852 


4,857 


2% - 


2% 


- Pr ivate^gi fJLS_& grant s 


6,906 - 


12,335 


6% 


6% 


Auxiliary enterprises 


20,484 


32,093 


17% 


15% 


Other 


9.628 


15,103 


8% 


7% 


Total 


$119,844 


$216,033 


100% 


100% 


Group VI 










(2 universities) ^ 










Tuition and fees ^, 


$ 35,286 


$ 60,610 


11% 


13% 


Government 


194,611 


262,136 


- 61% 


55% 


Endowment 


30,493 


50,995 


10% 


11% 


Private gifts & grants 


22,050 


28,432 


- 7% 


6% 


Auxiliary enterprises 


20,866 


32,000 


7% 


7% 


Other 


16.106 


43,961 


5% 


9% 


Tbtal ^ 


$319,412 


$478,134 


100% 


100% 


*For of institutions in each group, 


see Appendix A. 







ERIC 



of components* 
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In the fiscal year 1973, charges for tuition, fees, room and board 
at the private colleges and universities in Massachusetts were about 50 
percent higher than the charges in fiscal year 1966, as shown in Table 15, 



Table 15 

Typical Charges to Undergraduates for Tuition, Fees, Room 
And Board at Private Colleges and Universities 
in Massachusetts 
Fiscal Years 1966 and 1973 



Institutions by Groups* 


1965-66 


1972-73 


Increase 


Amount 


Percentage 


Group I (8 colleges) 


$2,436 


$3,375 


$ 939 


39% 


Group II (4 colleges) 


2,259 


3,567 


1,308 . 


587o 


Group III (13 colleges) 


1,996 , 


2,807 


811 


41% 


Group IV (10 colleges) 


2,729 


4,021 


1,292 


47% 


Group V (6 universities) 


.2,453 


o 3,627 


1,174 


.48% 


Group VI (2 universities) 


2,870 


4,674 


1,804 


.63% 


Average for all 
institutions 


2,520 


3,770 


1,250 


50% 


*For list of institutions in each group see Appendix A, 



' In the fiscal year 1973, the private colleges and universities in the 
state as a whole virtually balanced their operating budgets.** In the fiscal 
years 1974, 1975, 1976 and thereafter, they expect to face some substantial 
deficit problems. 



**The estimates in the table on page 186 shdw^a deficit of $2 million for 
1972-73, equivalent to one-quarter of one perc^t^af^^otal operating ex- 
penditures. 



ERIC 



■J 
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From the projections submitted to the Academy,. ;the study team 
found it was inq)ossible to arrive at an overall total of the amount 
of deficit expected year-by-year for the decade ahead* The various 
private institutions in the state used a number of different bases in 
making their projections. The projections could not, therefore, be 
added together. 

In 1969, however, the private colleges and universities worked 
closely with a study group, appointed by a committee chaired by -i 
William Sal tons tall, in order to develop a consistent basis for the 
projections used/ in the committee's report to the Governor. The ' 

estimate for 6k private colleges and universities in the state was 

... 

that on the basis of "business as usual" they expected to incur 
aggregate deficits of about $50 million a year by 1975-76 and $140 
million a year by 1980-81. ^ 

These deficit estimates were so high that they showed, then as 
now, that It was goirlg to be impossible for private institutions to 
make "biisiness as usual" their operating assumption for the future. 
Most institutions in the state have, in' fact, already started to 
change their plans and are meeting the changing enrollment and cost 
situation by cutbacks in programs and personniel. 

Summary 

The financial structure at institutions of higher education, both 
public and private, is tight everywhere in the state. The^growth of 
the Sixties has left a legacy of unresolved problems, all of which seem 
to cost iiK>ney. 
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^' What is the enrollm ent situation in hieher education 
in the Conunohwealth? 

In examining this question the study team found: 7 

The total higher education enrollment (head count) in fall 1972 

was 319^856 of which 42 percent was in public institutions and 58 per- 

cent was in private institutions. The total had increased substantially , 

from the fall of 1965; and the percentage enrolled in public institutions 

had increased, too, as shown in the following table: 

- Table 16 

Higher Education Enrollment in Massachusetts 
Fall 1965 and Fall 1972 



Type of 


Enrol] 


ment 


Percentage of Total 


Institution 


1965, 


1972 


1965 1 1972 



Head Count 

Public colleges and universities 
2-year 
4-yeai^ o 

Subtotal 

Private colleges and universities 
2 -year 
; 4-year* 

Subtotal 
Total 

Full-time Equivalent 

Piijbiic institutions 
Private institutions ^ 

. ■»..• 

Total 



9,210 
44.198 
53.408 


44,811 
89.681 
134.492 


4% 
217. 

25% 


14% 
28% 
42% 


/' ■ 
15,462 
142.381 
157.843 


13,659 
171,706 
185.364 - 


7% 
67% 

-r-^ 75% 


. . 4% 
^54% 
58% 


211.251 


319.856 


: ■ ■' ■ ■ . 

100% 


100% 


42,000 
124.000 


101,000 
l'!t8,000 


25% 
75% 


41% 
59% 


166.000 


249.000 


100% 


1007.- 



4 1 1 1 J J "-■^'-•■-f's icaoi. a uacueiur s aegree and 

includes all institutions offering advanced and first professional degrees. 

Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal the 
sum of components'. 
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Between 1965 and 1972 the enrollment (head count) more than 
quadrupled at public community colleges (the first of which was 
opened in I960); enrollment at the University of Massachusetts nearly 
tripled. Recently, however, the rate of growth began to slow down 
and between 1971 and 1972 enrollment at public institutions as a 
whole increased by only 6 , percent.* ^ > 

Enrollment at private colleges and universities, as a whole,, 
grew about 17 percent between i965 and 1972, but the 2-year colleges 
actualjly experienced an enrollment decline. 

Between 1971 and" 1972 the total enrollment at private institutions 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ : - ■ . . ... ■ ■ ■■ ■ y ■ ■ ' 

decreased by 2 percent* This was the first net annual decline in the 
total enrollment in private higher education in the Commonwealth since 
the early 19508 • 
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The increase between 1965 and 1972 iii the percentage of students 
enrolled in public institutions and the decline- in the percentage v 
enrolled at private institutions , shown in. Table . IjS,^^, continue a 
long-- term trend that has taken placet- in Massachusetts as well as 
elsewhere in the country* The percentage of students enrolled in 
private institutions in Massachusetts is substantially higher than 
:the national average, however, and in this respect Massachusetts is 
unique* The data are in the table £hat folibws. - » 



• /"^^ ■ \ Table 17 . 

Percentage of Higher Education \Enrollinehts 
in Public and Private Institutions 
. ^ Selected. Years, 1955-1972 7- 





Fall of 




}-■■■■■■ '■■ ■ • - . ■ ■ 
Massachusetts 




a.S . ' as a Whole 






Year 




Public 

■y ■ • . , . ■■ • ■. ■ .■ 


Private 


Public 


vPf ivate 






1955 




■■ -■ ■ • : ■ ■ ■ : . 

. 11% 


89% 




5.6% 


■ " 44% ; 






1960 




• ' 16% 


■ 84% 




59% 




\ ■ 

■ . ^' 




' ' 1965 




25% 


75%^ ■■■ 




66% 








•' ■ V7...!.,£;.1970. 










■■-73% 


';V' ■27%,l": - X 

.' ' . •. ■ . ..." ■ ■ ^ ■. * 




■ » . 


^' 1972\:'. 




>2% -, 


. :-;'""58%./:' 




76% 


;;24%;\/''-.-:- 










• ■ .'■ . ■ ■ ' i'. V 








0 . , '',■7 , ' 






■ ■• ' x'.i- . ' ■"' ■ 








: r 
'9 




■ , r'-:;'.'^. ' 'V ^ . : '^-"-.---.V-:; 





The total enrollment in fall, 1972 consisted of 67 percent - 
full-time students, and 33 percent part-time students. The 
distribution-was not substantially different: from the figures " 
reported for the fall of 1965, as shown in the table which follows 

Table 18 

Comparison Of Fuil-time and Part-time* Student Enrollment . 

in Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts 
Fall 1965 and Fall 1972' 



1 . 

/ Category / 

/ 


Number 
(estimated) 


Percentage of Total ' 




1965 1 


1972 


1965 


.. 1972 


Public institutions 










Full-time 
Part-time ' ^ 


, -37,000 - 
^ ' 'l7,00d^ 


85,000 
50.000 


69% 
31% 


.63% 

37% ' 


Subtotal 


53.000 


134.000 


100% 


100% 


Private institutions 










Full-time 
Part-time 


107,000 
•51,000 


131,000 
55.000 


68% 
32% 


71% 

29% . 


: . Subtotal 


V 158.000 


185.000 


100% 


100% 


- -All institutions - 










Full-time 
Part-time 


,143,000 
68.000 


215,000 
105.000 > 


68% 
32% 


6,7% ' 
33% 


\ 

Total Head Count 2li,."-)0 > 


320.000 


100% 


100% 






. • ■ 1 A. U\\ ■ ■ > . 


♦ * ■ 

, ■ . • ■ A 





*Part-time students are denned in thj> report as those who had a three- 
quarters load or less, which- is consistent with the practice of the U.S. 
qffice of Education. The study. being conducted by University Consultants 
Inc. uses a definition of half-time or less and thus reports fewer part- 
time students. . f - 

Note:; Because of rounding-, figures recorded as totals may not equal the ; 
•tsumof components. . ' 
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Of the full-time students enrolled in higher education in 
Massachusetts in 1972, about 63 percent were from the state, with the 
remainder of 37 percent from other states and foreign countries. While 
the number of students from out of state was higher than in 1965, the 
percentage of the total was slightly lower, as shown in the following 
table. ■ V ^ 

Table 19 ■ 

Geographic Distribution of Full-time Students^ ^ 
Enrolled in Higher Education Institutions in Massachxisetts 
Fall 1965 and Fall 1972 



. — —— — 1— 

Type of 
; Institution 




Number 
(estimated) 


Percentage of Total 


e ■ 


1965 


1972 


1965 


1972 


Public institutions 














" In-state 


34 


,000 


80,000 


93% 


94% 




Out-of-state 


3 


,000 


5,000 


7 


6% 




Subtotal <^ 


/37 


,000 


85,000 


100% 


100% 




Private institutions 












/ 


In-stace 


48 


,000 


54,000 


4 45% 


42% 




Out-of-state 


59 


,000 


75,000 


55% 


~ 58% 




Subtotal J 

. ■ v 


107 


,000 


130,000 


100% 


100% u 




All institutions 














In-state /■ 


83 


,000 


135,000 


58% 


63% 




Out-of-state 


61 


,000 


J9,000 


42% 


37% 




Total , . ■ 


144 


,000 


214,000 


100% 


100% 



















Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal 
the sum of components. 
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The public institutions of higher education reported 4,592 

minority group members enrolled in Massachusetts, while the private 

institutions reported 9,785, as shown in Table 20. 

; Table 20 

Minority Enrollment in Massachusetts 
Institutions of Higher Education 
Fall 1972* 



Type of Institution 


Number Enrolled 






American 
Indian 


Black 


Oriental 


Spanlsh- 
Sumamed 


Total Minority 
















Public 














University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 


80 


1,085 


214 


205 


1,584 


University of Massachusetts 
at Boston 


0 


610 


63 


27 


- 

700 


Lowell Technological 
Institute 




4' 


43 


25 


19 . 


91 


Southeastern Massachusetts 
University 


21 


111 


28 


14 


174\ 


State Colleges 
(9 reporting) 




83 


748 


94 


•-'.V?- 

308 


1,233 


Community Colleges 
(11 reporting) ' 

Subtotal 


107 
295 


547 
3,144 


105 
529 


225 
798 


984\ 
> 4.766 


Private 














4-year (48 institutions 
reporting) ^ 


449 


6,648 


1,255 


1,073 


9,125 


2-year (19 institutions 
reporting) . 


16 


410 


117 


117 


660 


Subtotal 


165 


7,058 


1,372 


1,190 


9,785 


■ Total 




460 


10.202 


1^901 


0. 

1,988 


■ 14,551 



*A8 reported, to U.S. Civil Rights Commission by institutions enrolling 81 percent 
of the higher education students in the Commonwealth • 
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In Massachusetts, according to the 1970 U.S. Census, 3.1 per- 
cent of the population was black, 1.1 percent were- "persons of • 
Spanish language," and 0.6 percent were Oriental, American Indian, etc. 
Minorities constituted 4.6 percent of the enrollment in public colleges 
and universities and 6.0 percent in private institutions in 1972 as 
shown in Table 21. 

Table 21 

Minorities as a Percentage of ^^^otal 
Higher Education Enrollment in Massachusetts 
" Fall 1972* 



Type of Institution 


Percentage 


Enrolled 






American 


Black 


Oriental 


Spanish- 


Total Minority 




Indian - 






Sumamed 


Enrollment 



Public 



University of Massachusetts 












at Amherst 


0.3% 


4.6% 


0.9% 


jo. 9% 


6.7% 


University of Massachusetts 












at Boston 


0 


10.8% 


,1.1% 


0.5% 


12.4% 


Lowell Technological ' 












Institute 


'0-1% 


0.8% 


0.4%- 


0.3% 


i:6% 


Southeastern Massachusetts 










University 


0,5% 


. 2.9% 


0.7% 




4.4% 


State Colleges 








(9 reporting) 


0.2% 


2.0% 


0.2% , 


' 0.8% \ 


3.3% 


Community Colleges 












(11 reporting) 


0.4;; 


2.0% 


0.3% 


0.8% . 


3.6% 


Average 


0.3% 


3.1% 


• 0.5% 


0.8% 


4.6% 



Private ° 

4-year (48 institutions 
reporting) 

2 -year (19 institutions 
reporting) 

Average 

All Institutions - Average 



0.1% 

0.2% 
0.1% 

0.2% 



4.4% 



3.9% 
4.3% 



3.9% 



0.8% 

1 .1% 

O^CT 

0.7% 



0.7% 

1.1% 
0.7% 

0.8% 



6.0% 

6.3% 
6.0% 

5.5% 



*As reported to U. S. Civil Rights Commission by .institutions 'enrolling 81 percent 
of the higher education students in the Commonwealth.' 
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in 1972 about 16 percent of the students in higher education 
in Massachusetts were enrolled 'in graduate and first professional* 
programs. The majority were in private institutions. In the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, dentistry, etc. over 99 percent of the 
enrollment was in the private institutions. (The only public en- 
rollment was at the new University of Massachusetts Medical School.) 
However, 91 medical students from Massachusetts (not counted in the 
Massachusetts totals) were enrolled in an exchange program at the 
University of Vermont administered by the New England Board of 
Higher Education. 

A comparison of the total enrollments at the graduate and pro- 
fessional level in 1965 and 1972 as follows; "^-^ 



; Table 22 

Total Enrollments in Graduate 
and First Professional Programs 
irf Massachusetts 
Fall 1965 and Fall 1972 



Type of ^ 
Institution 


1965'' 


1972 


Percentage of Total 


1965 


1972 


Public 


3,000 


10,114 


8% - 


19% 


Private i- 


33,000 


41.788 


92%—- 


81% 


Total 


36,000 


51,902 


100% 


100% 













*Programs which require at least two or more academic years; of college 
work for entrance and a total of at least six years for a degree. 
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Regional Distribution of Enrolliaent 

In 1972, 78 percent of all higher education enrollment in the 
Boston area was in private institutions. In other parts of the state, 
less than one-third of the enrollment was in private institutions, 
shown in Table 23. ^""^ 



Table 23 

Higher Education Enrollment in the Boston Area 
and Outside the Boston Area 
Fall 1972 



Type of 
Institution 


Boston 
Area 


Outside 
Boston Area 


• Percentage of Total 


Boston 4, 
Area 


Outside Boston 
Area 


Public 


40,209 


94,179 


2W0 


69% 


Private 


143.897 


- 42v66-7 ■ 




31% 


Total 


• 184,106 . 


136,846 , 


100% 


100% 



Enrollment Outlook , 

• . ' . " ' -. ■"■.<.■ 

■ On the basis of the trends in population and higher education 
enrollments between 1960 and 1972, the total enrollment in higher 
education in Ma^sachti^fetts can be expected to increase until about 
1980. Then there could be a decline in enrollment until 1990 as 

a result, of tfhe smaller collage-age population. The downward trend 

•i. ^ 
will be Lnfluenced to a large extent by the lowered number of births 

in Massachusetts during the 1960s, which declined from 114,763 in 1961 

to 79,169 in 1972, , as shown in.T^ble 24. 
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' i'Table 24 
Number of Live Births 
in Massachusetts, 1955-1972 



Year 


Number of 
Births 


1-955 


109,610 


1956 


111,407 


1957 

1958 j 


115, 065 

I.I- ^ r 
1 ■: ,. 114,563 


1959 1 


^ai^,090 ■ 


1960 


114,018 


1961 


114,763 


1962 


112,342 


1963 


111,217 


1964 * 


107,970 


1965 




1966 


97,513 


' 1967 


94,870X 


: 1968 - 


91,761 


1969 


91,172 


1970 

■ {. ■1971?: ' ■ 


92,382 
; 89,495* 


1972 y 


' 79,169* 



*Prellinlnary data.„_ _i 
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As indicated elsewhere in this report, a number of factors besides 
the declining birthrate may also\af f ect the enrollment pattern%<iuring 
the 197qs and 1980s, including the following: 

_ ■ \i , ■ . , ■ ■ 

• decisions by the General Court on the overall financing 
of public higjier education; and on £he financial support, 
if any, of ..private 'higher education; 

• the growthJJ of jenrollment at public institutions in ther 
surrounding northeas^tern/ states, ^\Aich may be sending 
fewer students to Massachusetts in the future than in ^ * 
the past; 

• the growing interest of young peoplei in career and 

* " occupational' programs which do not require f our ^years - 

of college attendance; and 

• the development of three-year bachelor's degree programs, 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ - I 

\ "open university" programs, and other nontraditional forms 
of education. 



Summary /~ Y ' ^ . 

The enrollment growth of the 1960s is- giving way to a slowing down 
in the 19708, and probably a net decline in the 1980s. Although ' 
mssachusetts is^ still unique in having a larger proportioriv^f students 
enrolled in pfivate institutions, the percentage in such instXtutlons 
is declining, paralleling a long-term national trend, x_ ^ 
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^' What Is the student aid situation in higher education In the 
Commonwealth? ^ 



In examining this question, the study team found th-at: 
In the fiscal year 1972-73 the total amount of financial aid 
provided to students in Massachusetts higher education was in excess 
of $124 million, more than double the $5l million reported for fiscal 
1965-r66. A comparison is in Table 25 which follows/ 

Vi \ Table 25 

Sources of Student Aid in Massachusetts V 
Fiscal Years 1965-66 and 1972-73 



/ ^ 



I \ 



Source 


1965-66 


1972-73 


Increase 








Amount | Percentage 



Resources of private 

institutions 
Federal government: 

Educational' Opportunity 

'Grants 
Social security 

educational benefits - 
Work-study program 
, National defense loans - 
Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation: 
Loans , 
State of Massachusetts: 
General Scholarship 

Program 
Other scholarships 
Appropriations to 
public institutions. 



(in thousands of dollars) 
$29,527 $57,216 $27,689 
0 7,712" 7,712 



231 
4,214 
8,638 



8,127 



400 
165 



1,762 
8,956 
10,948 

25,54^' 



8,000 
503 



1,531 
4,742 
2,310 



17,'42i 



7,600 
338 



438* 



Total 



$51,740 



3.419* 2.981 
;$72,324 



$12|i,064 



94% 



'663% 
113% 
27% 



214% 



1,900% 
205% 

681% 
140% 



ERIC 



♦Includes sharejof matching funds required to enable public institutions to 
qualify for f^ederal prpgrams of assistance to college students ; also / an 
appropriation to the University of ftass^chusetts for unrestricted scholarship 
aid; 1972 also includes aid to disadvantaged students . 
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funds out-of-state; 
institutions to veterans 

institutions to the 



In addition to the kinds of assistance shown in Table 25 
there were also; 

# scholarships and fellowships provided directly to students 
by private foundations both in-state and out-of --state; 

# state scholarships given directly to students by 
Pennsylvania and" a number of other states which permit 
their residents to use schplarship 

• tuition waivers provide'd^by public 
and others; and 

• tuition waivers provided by private 
children of members of their faculty and administrative 
staff. 

._|Also, there is the low tuition policy of the public institu- 
tions in Massachus etts . ThiS| is designed to provide a subisidy 
to all students enrolled, a subsidy which is in excess, no doubt, 
of all of the other studenr'^atdT" funds provided in the state. 

Indications are that the increases in student aid as well as_ 
the low tuition policy of the state colleges and universities have 
not been sufficient to meet the needs *^f all potential students in 
the Commonwealth. In 1966, there was a gap of $26 million ^between 

.. '5? ' / ■ ■' " , ' ; ■ 

the ftmds available' and the amount needed to meet the financial needs 
of Massachusetts students. Five' years later the gap was estimated 
at no less than $53 million.? ^/ 



*EstiSaates of the gap are based on calculations of total expenses involved 
in going to college less -^the amount of contribution expected from parents, 
earnings from student employment, and the financial aid available* 
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State Scholarship ProRrams .. 

Most of the state scholarship funds are concentrated in the 
Genieral Scholarship Program. There are, however,; five other pro- 
grams, as shown In Table 26. 

Table 26 

State of Massachusetts Scholarship Program 
' Fiscal Year 1972-73 













Type of Program 


Appropriation 


Number of * 


Number of 


Stipend Levels 




» 


Candidates 


Awards 



General Scholar- $8,000,000 
ship Program^ 



\ 



Medical, dental, 350,000 
and nursing 
scholarships 

Honor scholarships 128,000 

Special education 

scholarships 15,000 



Scholarships for 10,000 
children of deceased 
members of fire and 
police departments : 



38,000 



16 



Scholarships for 

children of 

servicemen 

missing , In 
. . action or 

prisoners of 

war in Southeast 

Aaia 



Enacted in 1972; 
ho appropriation 
to date 



13,300 



690 



640 



31 



16 



no awards 
i to date ' 



Private institutibtisr $900 
Massachusetts public insti- 
tutions: tuition up to $250 
Non-Massachusetts public 
institutions: $600 

Schools of Nursing: $300 

public institutions J $600 

Private Institutions: $700 

• . . ' ^ ' /' 

Total tuition charge 



Tuition up to a maximum 
^award of $500 , 

Tuition at public 
Institutions 



*Chosen from candidates for general scholarships . 



"1,69 "• •' 

. ■ ■ '■ : , !( 

• !! 

The low -f unding of the General Scholarship Program in relation to 
Student needs has limited assistance to those students whose parents 
were so impecunious that they could provide no more than $300 a year 
toward the student's expenses. Generally, these were families with 
incomes of less than $8,000'^* 'year . 

Twenty-three states provide $325 million programs of scholarship aid to 
students. A listing with a comparison also of the amount of student 
aid per capita is in Table 27. . 

Table 27 

Appropriations for Student Aid in 23 States 
Academic Year 1972-73 



^ 



ERIC 



Total Appropriation" 



State 




Amount . 


Amount 
Per Capita'' 


Vermont 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

New York 
New Jersey 




$ 2,500,000 
60,500,000 
51,400,000 
80,100,000 
^25,700,000 . 


$5.63 
-5.13 
4.62 
4.40 
3.58 


Shode Island. 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Ohio 




*1,900,000 • 
' 8,800,000 
13,800,000- 

4,200,000 •- 
16,000,000 


2.00 
1'.70 
1.56 
1.50 
1.50 


Massachusetts 




8,00jD.,000 


1.41 


Calif ornia 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Maryland* 

Connecticut 

Oregon _ 




^ 27j800,000 
, 4,700,000 

4,600,000 

3,300,000 
1,700,000 
1,200,000 


lb9 
1.24 
1.04 
.83 
.56 
' .56 - 


Ksinsas 
Washington 
Tennessee ^ 
Texas 

West Virginia 
Florida 




^ 1,100,000 
1,700,000 
1,2100,000 ; 
3,000,000 

400,000 

900,000 


.51 
.49 
.31 

—\ ■ •-<24 . 




Average - 23 States - . " ' ' 


$2.17 



*Base(d on 197'd population/ 
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Between the academic years 1971^72 and 1972-73 student aid funds 
prov^ed by the various states grew 18 percent. All of the states 
listed" Itv Table 27 reported increases in the actuai atSbunt appropriated 
for student \id except Iowa (where the amount wasn$55,000 less .than 
"'^in the previous\year) and Massachusetts, where there was -no change. 

The proposed budget for the Commonwealth for the fiscal year 1973- 
74 would increase the General Scholarship Program to $9 ^'million; 



Summary 



Student aid in Massachusetts amounted to $124 ndllion in the fis- 
cal year 1972-73 plus **the assistance ^provided by the low tuition policy 
of the state institutions. Nevertheless, the aid thus far /provided 
and the amdunt proposed for the fiscal year 1973-74 is not great enough 
to make it possible for all who wish to go ^to college to be able to do 
so without regard to financial .^barriers. ? 



5v 



ERIC 



1 "■ 
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^- What is t he space and spdceutilizatibn situation in higher 
education in the Coimnonwealth? ' ' 



^ During the past decade the colleges and universities in 
Massachusetts, both public and private, roade substantial capital 
expendit/ires. Considerable construction is still in progress. 



Th'e most recent summary on sjiace by the Facilities Inventory 
Project of l:he Massachusetts Higher Education. Facilities Coimiission 
showed that in the fall of 1971 all Massachusetts education 
had 72 million square feet of gross area, of which 47 million square 
feet were ass^abie.*. Further details by.types of 'lnstltutldhs and 
uses of space are. In Table 28 which follows. 



*The remaining area was used for hi^llways^ stait^^^ 
utility space, cpnstructioir space, etc. ( v 



rooms s 



ERIC 




.... ... ..iji-i 



>172 , . 



A " 



J, " Table 28 ^ 

Total Space in Massachusetts 
Higher Education Institutions 
Fall 1971 



Item ■ - 


Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 


Total 




iVo-Year 


Four-Year 


iVo-Year 


i-'our-Year 





(In thousands of square feet) 



Classroom area * 
Laboratory area 
Library area . 
Office area 
Other area 

Total non- , ^ 


- 245 
217 
78 
188 
649. 


798 
1,350 ' 
454 ' 
-1,000 
2,426 


180^ 
281 • 
106 
172 
536 


2,136 

; 4,103 
U 2,381 
4,582 
7.812 


3,360 
5,960 
3,018 
5,943 
11.422 


* residential area V 


1,377 


, 6,028' 


1,274 


21,014 


29,693 


Residential area v 


9* 


2,795 


1,104 


13.363 ' 


17.270 


Total net ; f ' ' 






= . assignable area — 


^ 1,385 


8,823 . 

■ i. 
5,151 


2,378 


34,377 


46,963 


Unasslgned area - 


775 


1,252 


17.980 


25.157 


To tal gross area . 


2.161 


13.974..-i 


3.630 . 


52.357 


72 .122 • 















♦Includes only faculty housing and temporary space. As a matter of public policy , 
the community> ^lieges provide no stud^i: housing. / . ' 

Note: —Because of, rounding, figures recorded as totals may not -equal the sum ^ ~ 
I of components. 



.; The gross figures are. more easily understandable on a per student 
basis.- Private iiastitu more space per full-time equivalent 

r student than the'^public institutions; and the least amourit-tff^space per 
. student was ih the public, two-year colleges , as-§fi^ in Table 29. 



Table 29 

Space in Massachusetts Higher^Educatlon Institutions 
Per-' Full-time Equivalent "Student* 
Fall 1971 



Item 


—If- . 
Public Institutions . 


Private Institutions 


Average 


Tv70-Year 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Four-Year 





(in thousands of square feet) 



Classroom area . 


9 ; 


12 


Zl 


Laboratory area 


8 


* 20 - 


32 


Library area . 


3 


-7 


12 


office area 


7 


14 


20 


Other area 


25 


35_ 


62 


Total ndn-^^ 






147 


residential area 


53 ' 


87 


Residential area 


JO 


41 


127 


Total net 








/ assignable area 


53 


128 


274 


Unassigned area 


30 


75 


144 


Total gross area 


83 


— -203 


418 








}■ 



16 
30 
18 
34 
58 

155 
98 
253 
132 
386 



14 

25 

13 

25. 

48 

124 
72 
196 
105 
301 



*Full-tlme equivalency is defined as full-tlfee students plus one-third of all 
part- timie students. ' ' ■ L | < r 

Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal the sum 
of components. 




A comparison of the amount of Tnoh-residential space per student 
in Massachusetts public higher education institutions in apademic year 
197'l-72 with o'ther public institutions and systems of higher education" 



in the> country is shown in Table 30. 



Table 30 

Nou*-resldential Assignable Square Feet 
Per Full-time Equivalent Student In Massachusetts 
Public Institutions and Other Large Public Systems* 
. Of Higher Education 



Institution 



Area Per Student 



University of Michigan 
University of Illinois (Urbana) 
University of California 
University of Wisconsin (Madison) 
Oregon State. University 
Southern Illinois University 
University of : Washingtdn 
State University of New York (Albany) 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 
Lowell Technologicai Institute 
City University of New York (City College) 
Massachusetts State Colleges 
Califor^^ 

California State Colleges 
University of^^ssachusetts at Boston 



(in square feet) 
227 

: 181 

170 

165 

161 

158 

145 . 
137 
, 122 
97 
94 
84 
68 
71/ 
64 
'63 



Clt^ University of New York (Brookljm College) 61 
Ifassachusett 8 Community Colleges ""^ 53 



*Massachusetts data are for 1971. Data^from other institutions ere 
1969; o-"-. 
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The Massachusetts figures In Table 30 are changing because of 
the large amount offc^construction still in progress. Estimates to 
1973 available to the Academy study team are shown in Table 31. 

■J Table 31 

Total Space Expected to be Available 
in Massachusetts Public Higher Education 
'^—r Fall 1973 



Segment 



1971 Area 



Area by 1973 
(estimated) 



Percentage 
Increase since 
1971 (estimated) 



University of Massachusetts 

at Amherst 7,342 

State Colleges 4,669 

Commurvity Colleges 2,161 

Lowell Technological ^ 

Institute 815 

Southeastern Massachusetts 

University'' \ 657 

University of Massachusetts 

at Boston 491 

Total 16,135 



(in thousands of square feet) 

9,184 25% 

5,579 19% 

3,013* 39% 

1,473 81% 

896 ^ - 36% 

r- ■ ... ,J ' 

r,394 , 184% 

f .21,53^ * 33% 



*Two Institutions did not report 1973 data. 
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In 1972 several community colleges moved from temporary quarters 
to new campuses. In the fiscal year 1973-74, Bunker Hill Community Colleg 
Greenfield Community College, Holyoke Community College, and the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston will inaugurate new campuses. 
Although the state colleges have not opened any new campuses in 
recent years, they have been making significant additions to their 
plants with new student unions, libraries, and residence halls. 

According to the information available, as shown in Table 32, 
the public institutions used their space more intensively than the 
private institutions. 
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Table 32 ; 

• ■ ■ . ' ' h 

Classroom Utilization in Colleges and 
Universities in Massachusetts 
Fall 1972 



Type of 


Average Number of 


Average Number of 


Institution 


Hours Per Week 


Hours Per Week 




That Classrooms 


That Student - < 




Were in Use* 


Stations' Were in . Use* 

0 ■ » 



Public Institutions 



University of Massachusetts 
at Boston 

Southeastern Massachusetts 
University 

Community Colleges 
(9 reporting) 

State Colleges** 
(11 reporting) 

University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst** 

Lowell Technological ' 
Institute** 

Average for alL public 
institutions ' . 

Private Institutions 

4-year,** 

2-year **t7v 

Average for all private 
institutions 



35.7 

34.0 

33.9 

30.5 

29.1 

25.0 
31.5 

23.5 

19,^. 

23.2 



24.2 

23^.8 

22.7 

13.7 

16.0 

14.0 
17.8 

11.8 



9.6^,. 



11.8 



*Based on a five-day week from early morning to late Evening, 

**D^ta are for 1970 and are assumed to be indicative of the situation 
in fall 1972. 
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V 



. There is. .always a question of how much space utilization is 
.adequate. Table 33 compares utilization at Rublic institutions, in 
Massachusetts with thos^iin a nximber of other states. 

■ ' V Table 33 ^ 

* . - " 

• Classroom Utilization Practices Among ■ 
Public Higher Education Institutions in Selected 
States Compared- with Massachusetts , 1970 ■ 



1 

. Institution 


Average Number of 


Average^ Number-of . 




Hours Per Week* 


Hours Per Week- 




-That Classrooms 


That Student Stations 




Were in Use 

- . -so 


We're in Use 



California State Colleges 
University of Minnesota 
University of Oregon 
Southern Illinois University 

Oregon State University 
Catifornia Community Colleges 
University of Wisconsin 

^Massachusetts public institutions 
(average for 1972) 

University of Illinois 
University of Washington 
University of California 
University of Colorado 

University of Michigan 
University of Florida 
Michigan State- University 



39.1 
38.0 
37.4 . 
36.0 

34.6 
32.8 

31.3:;. 



31.5 

30.1 
29.5 
29.3 
28.9 



;28. 

28. 
26. 



28.9 
22*1 8 
23.2 
23.8 

22;. 5 
23.9 
'i6.9 



17.8 

16.6; 
" 17.7 
17.3 
19.9 

-14 
. " 14.9 
' :a6.0 



Summary . - . 

. ■» . - ' ^0 '''' ' - 

The total amount, of gross area in Massachusetts higher education 

?.- " ' ■ ■ . . • 

1971 vas 72 million square feet, 'of which 47 million square feet were 
assignable. By^ 1973 the "public institutions will have added at least 



in 



5 million. square feet to the total, gross area. « 
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v^ '"' Appendix A . 
STATISTICS ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 



Tlie tables that follow ^unmiari'ze the statistics assembled by the 
Acadeiay on the operations of public and private colleges and universities 
in Massachusetts for the academic jyears 1965-66 and\^1972-73. Tl\e data were 
prepared by each of the private institutions and by each of the segments 
of the public institutions, and submitted on forms prepared by the Academy. 
The forms used HEGIS definitions (U.S. Office of Education) and cate- 
gories wherever possible. Data for medical and dental schools and 
their activities were specifically excluded from the figures . 

The data submit.ted. were prepared aft-er two seminars with the finan- 
cial officers of colleges. and uniyersities throughout the state. At--' 
these . seminars, projections, were also asked for and were subsequently 
submitted by most instituioris. However, the Academy staff founds' 
that the basic assumption^ underlying the projections differed sub- . 
stantially among institutions, and,^ therefore, the projections were 
not tabulated. Time did not permit reconsideration or re.evaluation of . 
the projections to plaae,^ them, on a' more comparable basis. . _ 



Data were received frbm all of the public segments, and from 43 
private accredited colleges and i^hiversities which enroll '90 percent 
of the total number of stiidents ^t accredited Institutions in the^ \ 
Commonwealth. ] " * 

1x1 a few instances, the colleges and universities reporting did 
net provide .complete data and Academy estimates were made where neces- 
sary to permit the development of totals for the Commonwealth. 

The private colleges and universities were classified into six 
groups as shown on page 199. These were the groups that McKinsey and 
Company established in 1970 for th^ study conducted for the- 
Select Cpimnittee for the Study of Financial Problems of Private in- 
stitutions of Higher Education in the Cbmmonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The Academy believed that these -classifications were useful and 
adopted -them -for-- the~-tabulations - in- this report . 
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. * LIST OF TABLES IN - 

^ • . . ' ' \ APPENDIX' A 

Composite Information on: 1 

■" : ' - .- r- ■ 

A^ Public_and 41 Private CaHeges and 
Universities in Ma"ssachusBvt:t& ^ 

• <■ if . ■ - 

.The Public Colleges and Universities in . ' 
Massachusetts; ^ - 

43 Private Colleges and Universities in 
Massachusetts 

Eight Group I Colleges in Massachusetts 

. Four Group II Colleges in Massachusetts- 

Thirteen* Group III Colleges in Massachusetts 

Ten Group IV Colleges in Massachusetts 

Six Group V Universities in Massachusetts 

Two Group -VX Universities in Massachusetts 

Grouping of the Private Colleges and Universities 
in ^lassachusetts Reporting Data to the Academy, 

. February 1973 * 
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Table A , ^ 

J ' COMPOSITE INFOR^IATION ON ALL PUBLIC AND 43 PRIVATE 
. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
, (For list of institutions see page 1990 



Item ' <^ 


1965-66 




ENROLLMENT 






Number of students enrolled 
in.resident and extension ' 
programs fot degree credit 
Full-time 
^ From Massachusetts 
'^From other states 
^From foreign countries 
■ Sub-total 
Part-time . 


77,Cr60 
. 51,937 . 

4,424 
?.33,421 

63,248 


■■,.-/■ ' 

126,354 
- 67,429 
6,096 
199,879 
97,858 


Total enrolled (head count) 


196,669- 


-2-97, "737 


Full-time ^eq'uivalent 
..enrollment 


, 155,167 


236,237 








^Typical cost per year pet full- 
time undergraduate^ student for 
tuition, fees, room arid board 
Private institutions 
Public institutions 


^ $2,520 
■ • $968 


. Q 

$3,770 
$1,502 


FACULTY . . . , 






Number of tfeachine j^aeuAty 
(full-time equivalW^^r 


10,876* 


.16,055* . 


Total salary of faculty 
(In thousands) 


' $122,511* 


$258,238* 


Totai fringe benefits of 
.^faculty (In thcjusands) 


$11 ,-'594* 


? .$30j672* 


. ■ • y 




(continued) 



\ 
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(Table A - continued) 

COMPOSITE INFORMriON ON ALL PUBLIC AM)'"4-3 PRIVATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN mSSACHUSETTS 

\ 




Item 



1965-66 



.1972-7^: 



OPERATING REVENUES (In thousands; 

• Cl^g^ified by purpose ■ 
Mucation and general 
Student aid 
Research 
Major public service programs 
• ' Auxiliiary. enterprises 

Total operating revenues 

Q 

Classified by source 
Tuition and fees 
Government (Federal, State 

/and Local) 
Endowment income 
Private gifts and graflts 
Auxiliary enterprises 
Other 

,v Total operating revenues 



$285,619 
29,523 
157,740 
64,524 - 
78,275 . 


$ 615,476 
.62,895 
- 226,531 
"79,835 
137 ,307 


$615,681 


$1.-122.044 


$152,980 


$ 297,290 


268,414 
45,278 
35,579 
78,275 
35,155 


480,161 
757203 
55,906 
Aa7.,307 
" 76,176 


$615,681 


$1,122,044 



OPERATING EXPENDITURES (In thousands) 

..." ^ 

^Ed^ipation and general =$425,495 

Student aid [ ' ^ 36,939 

Public service programs 62,171 

Auxiliary enterprises - , 75,244 

Total operating expenditures $599,849 



$ 820,052 
80,568 
75,735 
136,932 

.$1,113,287 



ASSETS (In -thousands) 

EndbwmenW 
Book value 
Market value ^ 

Plant and equipment" 
Book value 



;^$1,119,829 
^-^$1, 565, 274 



i 



$982,944* 



$1, 497^783 
$2,212,605 

$1,873,808* 



Source: Reports by the institutions to the Academy^ foinEducational 
Developiqent, Febijjary 1973. - . 

Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may hot'' equal 
the sum of components. - 



* Partially estimated 



COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON THE PUBLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS ) 



■ Item 



1965-66 



1972-73 



ENROLLMENT 

Number of . students^ enrolled 
in resident and extension 
^ programs for degree credit " 
Full-time ^ 
* F^rom Massachusetts ' 
From, other states- 
From foreign countries 
> Sub-total ' • ; 

Part-time . \ 

Total enrolled (head count) 

Full-time equivalent 
enrollment . " \:' 



33,126 
2,202; 
408 
35,73*6 




:^-^-41-,-6l'9 



77,763... 

v.*?^2;9*68 

■ 418^^46 / " 
^^;i,p2:;628".V^ ■ 



STUDENT COSTS 

r . ■ ' 

Typical" cost per year per full- 
time undergraduate student 

Tuition and fees 

Room and board 

Total 



or >« 
.. * 



$261 
707 

■ ,.$968 



•■ $ ^ 382 Y 
' '>-.l',l"20 ^ 

$l,-502 ■ 



FACULTY 



Number of teaching faculty 
(full-time equivalent) 

Total salary of faculty 
: (In thousands)- 

Total fringe benefits of 
faculty (In thousands) 



2,268 



$21^,655 



$873 

\ 



5,25.0 

f 

$78,125 
$3,694 
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1' (Table B - continued) / 

COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON THE PUBMC COLbEQES 

. - AND UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHpSETTS 



Item 


1965-66 


.1972-73 - 


OPERATING REVENUES (In .thousands) 

Classified by purpose 
Education and general 
— Student aid 
Research 

Major public service program 
.Auxiliary enterplrises j* 

.'. -Total qp^r^ting revenues 

Cla"s>sified':\by ■ source , 
'■j^:: •■ TullcH^Ioir'an^^ 

' Gover^fi^jent ' (F.i^eral, State 
and;^£Dc^ * " 
. " ■ . ■ EndbwmentVi^ ■; , 

Priya'te g-fef ts and. grant s\ 
. r Auxiliary eiSt^erprises 
,.- ■.;^'.v jOthi^r ■ '. ■ ' \ ^ 
' V^- '' ' ' a;-- - ^\ ■. ■ 
^ ' V -^^^JE^i^^P era t ing>. ^ ey.ejiu e^r 


$52,724 
, 1,833 
4,154 
s 0. -i 
1 10^749 

$69,460° 


$175,561 
■ . 9j712 
8,622 " 
4,135 
. 34,109 • 

$232,138 


■$ -1,338* 

51,576 
51 ■ 
432 
10,749.- 
'• . 5^313 ... 

"$69.4'66v : 


$ 5,125* 

182,801' 
»78 
1,916 
34, 109 
^ 8,110' 

,;;$232,138 


^flPERATSNG^S;XP]E|^ 

^^..!KEduda$^^ f > ^ 
* / :?ubli<r' s^rvrifie . pr,ogram^ V ^ 

;: yStaP operating, ieii^pe'niaitu 


is) . .. ■ 
"■>57 ,49b''^ 

■. ■ 0 . :. .. i - . : 

^ 10,750 ^-^^ 

.vWO.o^l 


1 

$17.3,614 
5 9,291 , - 
4 ,^35 . 
r " 33,909' . 

:$-220;-949 


OPJiftATINe Sl%]t,lK.;pU' p 
E3<;cess of 

:or' expenditiit^^o" ■ ' 


'''''Is J. ; 

N.vRj;,. 


* ■ , <\ 


ASSETS (IftV thouss^cudajva^^^ V^;/ 
V.;. Market- Valu^--^.- > . _ ^^^5^ 


i .'^>^ f'.^^ ' i- c.:-: V. -I 
.V" -A;. ^-v.-^- i^'^-^i- 

Si'^ i: .' 


J^7 ^4^ " - 


: — ^ .- ^.jt r 

DEBT (Iii thousands) V. f 
^Total putstatiding debt: 


ji«%r.%.-.-- 


N.R. ■ . 



Source: Reports by, ^t^ thi^^ilirademy for ISducatlonal 

DeyfelppmehtV February IST^r^'^ ^;. ^' 

Note; Fecause of . r\5Uri<di^ figures- as totals may not equal 
■ the sum of components . 



E^Cn.R. = No%, Reported I,. ^ 

™^.|l«^ort:gd by the University of Massachusetts only. 



Table- C 

. COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON 43 PRIVATE COLLEGES 
^ . ■ AMoUNIVERSITlESi^-ra^^ 

(For list of institutions see page 199.) 



Item . . " o 


1965-66 


1972-73 


ENROLLMENT 


- ^- . " 




V NiiniK'PT O'f *5tiiclpntQ ptiTol'lprl 






in. resident and extension ■ t\ 
programs for degree credit \ 


■ . 






o ■ ■ 


Full-time 




r ' . " 


From Massachusetts 


, 43,934 


,. 48 ,591 


\ Fifom. other states 




. 63,053 


From foreign countries 


4,016 


5,257 


; DUD -tp tax ^ 


97 ,685 


116 ,911 


Part-time 


" 46,825- 


48,912,= 


Total enrolled (head count) 


]i4,510- 


165,823 


V Full-time equivalent 






enrollment 

■ • • •> - _ ..^ ' , 

. v. 


113,548 - 


" 133,609 


STUDENT COSTS 






Typical cost per year per full- 






time undergraduate student 






Tuition and fees 


$1,467 . . 


$2,380. ^ 


Room and board „ 


1,053 


1.3^0 


Total" _ . . 

. 'i ^ ■ ■•' 


$2,520 


$.3,770 


FACULTY, • • \. 


■ 0 




Number of teaching faculty 


I 




(f uTl-T-tiine equivalent) 


8,608* 


10,805* 


Total salary 'Of faculty 






--i;(In~thoasar^^ 


$100,856* 


$180,113* 


Total frjLnge benefits of 
-faculty (In thousands) 

■ ■■■ • - • ■■ 






.$10,721* 


$'26,978* 



\ (continued) 
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(Table C -^continued) ^ ' 

COMPOSITE .INFORMATION ON 43. PRIVATE . COLLEGES 

-AND- UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS .' 



. Item 



OPERATING REVENUES (In thousands) 

- , .. ■ . A' ■' 

Classified by purpose . \ 
Education and general 
S^fudent aid 
' Research \ ' - 

7- Ma j or public -servicei-prograins 
° Auxiliary enterprises „ .' 

. Total operating revenues 

Classified by source 
' • ^Tuition and fees 

Government, (Federal, State 

and Local) 
Endowment income 
Private gifts and grants 
" Auxiliary enterprises _ ' 
. ' Other ' 



19'65-66 



$232,895 
27,^9,0 
153,5^6 
64,524 
. "67,526 

$54^.22 



/ 



1972-73 . 



Total operating revenues 



$15:1 ,642 

.216,838 
45,227 
35,146 
67,526 
29,842 

$546^222. 



OPERATING EXPENDITURES (In thousands) . 

EdOcation and igeneral ... $368,006 

Student' aid °- .... 3.5,106" 

PuIjIIc service programs' 6^,171 

Auxiliary enterprises ■ 6'4,494 

Tptal operating expenditures $529,777 



OPERATING SURPLUS OR DEFICIT.Xln thousands). 



$439,915 
.. 53,183 
217, 910 

75,700 V 
^ 103,199 

$889,906 



$292,165 ■ 

297,360 _ 
75,126 
53,990 
.103,199 
68,066 .. 

$889,906 ° 



$646 ,,438 
" 71,276 
7U600 
103,023 

$892,337 



. .Excess tof revenues (+X ; 
or expenditures 



ASSETS (In thousands) 

■ Endowment 

Book value ",. 
Market valu°e 



Plant and-equipraent 
Book value - 



DEBT ('In thousands) * 
Total outstanding d^bt 



+$16,444 



?1, 118, 777 
?l,564,r08 

$849,042* 



-$2,431 



$108,286 



$1,495,937 
$2,210,611 



$1,276,363* 



$224,215 



ERIC 



■ Source: Reports by the institutions to the Academy for Educational 
Development, Fe^ruar.y 1973. _ r*~^* . ^ 

. ' ^-No^e^:/* Becau of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal 
. TT^he^^sjom of components. . " ': 



* Partially estimated^- 
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' . s " "^''^ Table D 
H ■ ■ , , ■ » , ■ " 

, ' ■ doMPOSITE INFORMATSeN ON EIGHT GROUP I ' 

' • . -r .. ■ ■ . ■ 

■COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
"v (For list of institutions see page 199.) 



Item ■„ ■ : : 


1965-66 "\ 


1972^73 


ENROLLMENT 








3 

Number of students enrolled 
in resident and extension . 

• programs for degree credit 

• / Full-time 

From Massachusetts 
From other states 
From foreign countries 
' : .rSiib-total , 
Part-time 


3,223 » 
3,734 ; 

oo. 
7,045 
"211 


2,634 
3,455.„ 

j IZO 

; 6,217 
/ 408 


, Total, eiir oiled (head count) 


7,256 


. 6,625 


Full-time eqii^ivalent / 
enrollment ;.' 

■ - • o 


• 7 jl22 


■ - 


STUDENT COSTS 


■ ' /■ ■ " 






Typical cost per year per full- 
time undergraduate student 
.tuition and fees , « 
Room and board \. : 


$1°,256 
'1,180 


$1,912 
~1,463 


Total 






$3,375 




■ " -ft- . ■ : 






FACULTY 








"Number' of . , 
(full-timd 


teaching faculty 
equivalent) ^ ? 


404' 1 . 


397:" ' 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ T^^ faculty - . 
(in thous£|nds) 


'$3,056>,o' . ; 


. $3,991 


Total fringe benefits r.of . 
faculty (In thousands) 


- ' $'323 , ■ . 


" t\$567 
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''-■(, (Table. D - continued). 

. COMPOS ITli INFORMATION ON EIGHT GROUP I 
COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 



I casi 



ERIC 



O^HiU^TlNG RBVE2<UES (In thousands) 

. Ciassiflad by purpose' ' 
■ Educacion and general 
Scuaent aid 
' ♦ ' 8oi?earch 

.tMajor public service programs 
Auxiliary enterpifises 

, Total operating revenues 

-Gifa^>siCicd by source. 
V IXiition and fees 
. Government (Federal, State 

Privat'e gifts and grants 
Au^ill^ry enterprises 
'other \ 

Total operating revenues 



1965-66 



$ 9,993 
88 
1,158 

■ 3,372 




$1 4.612 



{ GPfikATINGv^XP$NDITURES (In thousands). 



' Ediica t ion a^d \general' 

;-vStu>dent - -aid • ■ ■ ■ - 

/Pi^tblic servii^e programs 
Auxiliary eader prises 

Total operating expenditures 



$11,396 
121 
0 

;l ,653 
$13,169... 



O^0AirmG SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (i^ thousands) 

+$i,i« 



^^^^ & of revenues (+) 
ar (iitpenditures ; (-T J 



J-SSEtS (In thousands) 

Eciiowiisent o 
iv c. Book value 
' . . Market value - . 

\ .. ;^lant and equipment 
l:v Book value 



DKBT (In thousands) 
, Total outstanding debt 



$2,807 
$3,810 

$26,136 



'$6,126 



1972-73 



$15,683 
960 
967 
0 

5.770 
$23. 380 



$13,799 

^A31.. 
627 
552 
5,7 70 
1.201 

$23.380 



$16,605 
803 

- ' 0 
4,479 

$21,888 



+$1,493 



$12,274 
$15 ,623 

$58,473 



$17,314 



Source: -Reports by the institutions to the Academy for Educational 
Development, February 1973. ■ 

./---Note:- Because of rounding; figures recorded as totals may not equal 
the sum of componentB. 
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\ 

\ , • ■ . . • - ■ . . 

Table P 

COiMPOSITE INFOI^^IATION ON FOUR GROUP II 
■ COLLEGES^ IN MASSACHUSETTS 

.^.(For list of institutions see page 199.) 



) " Item . * ' 


1965-66 


1972-73 1 
1 


ENROLLMiilKT I ' 




^ ■ 1 
, — { 


Number of students enrolled \ 
in resident and extension 
prograrivs ' f or degree credit / 
i ■ Full-time ^ \ ■ 
From Massachusetts \ 
From- other states \ 
From foreign countries 
Sub-total ' ' 1 
Part-time 


2,299 
1,422' 
88^ 
3,809 
4,697 


■X 

2,603 
1,641 - 

109 
4,353 
3.186 


Total enrplled (head count)^ 


8 ^506 


7,539 


1 . Full-time equivalent 
! enrollment 


5,393 


5,415 

> 


STUDENT COSTS 






Typical cost per year . per full- 
time undergraduate student 

Tuition and fees 

Room and board 


$1,114 
1,145 


$2,224 
1,343 


Total 


$2,259 


, « - 

$3,567 


.FACULTY ^ ' \ 






Number of teaching faculty ^ 
(full-time equivalent) 


257 


252 = 


Total salary of faculty 
(In thousands) 


$1,771 " . 


$3,012 


. Total fringe benefits of 
faculty (In thousands) 


$144 


$401 



(continued) 
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(Table E - continued) 

' COMPOSITE INFORMATION bw FOUR GROUP II 

COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS ' 



\ 



ERIC 



Item 






OPERATING REVENUES (In thousands) 

Clas,3if ied by purpose 
Education and general 
Student aid 
Research 

Major public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

' Total operating revenues 

Classified by scmrce 
Tuition and fWs 
Government' (Federal, State 

and Local) \ 
Endowment income 
Private gifts .and grants 
Auxiliary enterprises 
Other y \* 
Total operating reveh^s 


$6,149 
152 
0 
0 

1,476. 
-$7,777° 


$12,472 
343 
0 
0 

2,815 • 
$15,630 


$5,299 

.20 
229 
175 
i;476 , ■ 
.578 

$7,777 


$11,047 

129 
•497 
86L 
2,815 
281 

$15^630 


OPERATING EXPENDITURES (In thou^axjds 

Education and general 
Student aid 

Public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

Total operating expenditures 


0 

1,120 V 
$6,936 


$11,596 
^ 1,162 
0 

2,756 

$15_^514 K 


OPERATING SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (In thot 

^ Excess of revenues (+)" - ' " 
. or expendituresi (-) 


a sands) 
+$841.. 


. ..+$116 _ ■ - 


ASSETS (In thousands)"'"- " " 

Endowment . 
Book value 
Market value 

Plant and equipment 

Book value ' . 


$9,066 
$9,69.0 

$12,817 


$9,398, 
, $9,386 . 

K 

$33,121 


DEBT (In thousands) 

Toital outstanding debt 


$100 


$13,190 



Source: Reports by the institutions to the Academy for Educational 
,Development , February 1973. , , ' 

Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal 



0 



■ . \ ■ 
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Table F , 

COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON THIRTEEN GROUP III 

COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
■ (For list of institutions , see page 199.) 



I Item 

T 


1965-66 


, 1972-73 


1 - . 

ENROLLMENT 






1 . • 
J. Number of students enrolled 

j in resident and extension 

j programs for degree credit 

(• Full-time 

1 From .Massachusetts 

? From other states 

5^rom foreign countries 

Slib-tbtal 

^ Pax t>- time - 


8,703 
3,461 
144 

-U "-f 

12,308 
5,730 


10 279 
\ A,797 

9 SI 

15 , 327 
8,203 


j - Total enrolled (head count) 


18^038 


23,530 


; Full-time equivalents 
1 " enrollment 

k . .' ^ ' ' ' - 


14,353 


" 18, 223 ! 


STUDENT COSTS ' . „ 


- 




Typical cost per year per full- 
time undergraduate '-student 

Tuition and fees 

Room and board 


$li038 
' .958 


$1,748 
. ; 1,059 


Total / 


$1,996 


$2,807 i 


FACULTY o^- 






' Number. ''of teacliing facultfy 
(full-time equivalent) \, --ip^ 


' , ^^-56 ^ 


. . 955 . 


Total salary of faculty - ^ 
(In • thousands) - " , 


$5,13-2 . 


$11,017 


■ I'otal^f ringe^ benef itjs; of 
faculty (Xn thousand's) ^ ' ^ 


$372 


$1,111 









" (continued) 

a 



192 . ■ 
(Table F - continued) 

COMPOSITE INFORMATION . ON. THIRTEEN GROUP III 

. '(?•'•■ 
COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS ^' 



! OPERATING EXPENDITURES (In thousands) - 



Education' and general 
Student aid 

Public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

Total operating expenditures. 



$15,218 
.1,658 
25 

-5,177 
$22,077 



OPERATING SURPLUS OR 'DEFICIT (In thousands) 



J 



Excess of revenues T+5~ 
or expenditures (~) . ' 



ASSETS (In thousands) 

Endowment 

Book value 
Market value 

Plant and equipment 
Book value 

I- ' 



DEBT" (In thousands) > 
Total outstanding debt 



+$1^912 



$3,424 
$3,838 

$66,832 



$24,87.1 



{ ■ ^ " ^■ 

; Iteir. ■ ,^ 


1965-Sp 










Classif iea by purpose 


■» 




! Education and general 


$17 ,040 


$36,212 


- Student aid 


670 


2 ,647 


Resciarch 


/ "TO 

47o 


856 


•^<' , MaioT" Dublic service rjro^^ram^ 




n 

u 


, ■ Auxiliary enterprises 


5,776 


9,595 


iotal operating revenues 


$23,989 


$49,309 


' Classified by source 






Tuition, and fees 


$15,57,1 


$33^,017 


. Government (Federal, State 






and Local) 


1,033 ■ 


3,079 


EndD\7ment income 


176 


487 


Private'gif ts and grants 


858 


1,702 


Auxiliary enterprises. 


5,776 


9,595 


Other . 


575 . 


' 1,429 


i . Total operating revenues 


$23, '(98 9 


$49,309 



$34,264 
5,059 
0 

9.150 
'$48,473 



+$836 



'"$1.1,591 
$12,907 

$116,225 



$46,769 



Source: Reports by the institutions to the Academy for Educational- 
^ Development, Februa:ry 1973. / 

ERIC 

$?6te; Because of rounding , figures recorded as tota.ls may not •equal 

the, sum^of component^. ^ l^^^^^- 
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* ' " ' " Table G ^ , " 

>■ , 

.'^COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON TEN GROUP IV 
. COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 

' ^ (For list of Institutions see page 199.) 



Item ' . ■ 


1965-66' 


1972-73^ *" 


ENROLLMENT 


- 




NSmber of s^udeiits enrolled 

in. resident and extension 

.programs for degri^e credit . 
Full-time - 

From Massachusetts ' i 
From other states 
From foreign countries 
. • Sub-total 
r art— time 


3,611 
"9,566 
366 
13,543 


5^061 
.11^410" 
i552 
17,023 

1 imR 


Total enrolled (head count) 


14,165 


18 j 041 


Full-time equivalent 

enrollment ' q 


, • l3 ,78i 

■ 


I 

I7J437 


STUDENT COSTS . 






Typical cost per year per full- 
time undergraduate . student 

Tuition and fees. 

Room and board 


$1,693- 
1,036 


$2,763 
■1,258 


Total 


$2,7^9 


' , $4,021 


FACULTY ^ . - 






Number of teaching faculty • 
(full-time equivalent) 


1,198 


1,452 


Total salary of faculty 
(In ^thousands) ° 


$13,731 


$21,822 


Total fringe benefits of 
faculty (In thousands) 


/ $1,829^ 


■ $3,708 . " 



(continued) 
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(Table g|- Continued) 

COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON TfN GROUP IV 
" COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS 



Item 



OPERATING REVENUES ' Clit-t-hous-anasT ' 

Classified by purpose 
Education and general 
Student aid 
. Research 
Major public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

" "^Total operating revenues 

Classified by source 
TiTi tio"irana~f ees 
Government (Federal, State 
. and Local) 
Endowment income 
Private gifts and grants 
Auxiliary enterprises 
Other " , ' 

Total operating revenues 



1965-66 



$39,343 
3,592 
2,100 
0 

15.552 
$60.587 



$24,018 

2,547 
10,972 

5,081 
15,552 

2,417 

$60,587 



^OPERATING EXPENDITURES (In thousands) 



Education and general 
Student aid 

Public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

Total operating expenditures 



$39,343 
4,670 
0 

15,206 
$59,220 



/OPERATING SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (In thousands) 

Excess of revenues (+) +$1,367 
or expeiiditur^s (-) " 



ASSETS (In thousand^) 

Endowment . 
Book -value 
Market value 

Plant and equipment 
Book value 



DEBT (In thousands) 
, Total outstanding: d^bt 



$249,574 
$3:32,923 

$189,972 



$13,155 



1972-73 



$ 76,173 
6,424 
3,897 

' . 0 
20.925 

$107.419 



$ 48,587 

. 4,045 
17,663 

.10,107 
20,925 
6.092 

$107 ,419 



$ 74.839 
10,383 
0 

21.622 
$106,844 



$332,469 
$494,342 

$304,857 



$30,054 



:+$575 



i'i 
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.;5ource: Reports by - the institutions to the Academy for Educational; 
Development, February 1973, 

Note: Because of rounding figures record^E as totals may not equal 



Table H ' ' 

s • COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON SIX GROUP V 

UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
" (For list of institutions sec page 199.) 



Item . ■ 


1965-66 


1972-73 


ENROLLMENT 

'O . 






Number of students enrolled / 
,in resident and extension ■ 
programs for degree credit • 
- ^ Full-time 

From Massachusetts 
From other states 
From foreign countries 
^ Sub-total 

Part-time . , 


. 21,869 
16,435 
960 

" 29,408 


24,158 
2§,039 
1,450 

J J. , O H / 

28,851 


Total enrolled (head count) 


68,672 


80,498 


Full-time equivalent 
enroxxmenc 

r 


49,131 


61,413 


STUDENT COSTS ' , ' 






- Typical cost per year per full- 
time -undergraduate student 
Tuition and fees 
. Room and board 


"'$1,444 ^' 
1,009 


$2,257 
1,370 


Total 


$2,453 


$3,627 


FACULTY • . \ ^ 






Number of teaching faculty 
" (full-time equivalent) 


2,582 


3,318 


Total salary of faculty 
(In thousands) 


$2-5,537 , o 


$54,271 


Total fringe benefits' of y 
faculty (In thousands) 


.$2,'l60 


$7,611 



(continued) 
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" (Table H ^etifinued) 
COMPOSITE •IN'imMATION ON SIX GROUP V 
JiVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 




Item 

. 



OPEMTING REVENUES (In thousands) 

Classified by '^urposei - 
Education an<i general ' 
Student aid 1% 
Research 

Major public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprise's- 

Total operating revenue^ 

Classified by source % 
.Tuition and fees" - 
Government (Federal, State 

and Local) 
Endowmerit income c. 
Private gifts and gra 
Auxiliary enterprises 
Other 

Total operating revenu)^ 



1965-66 



$ 73,422 
.5.y670 
19,687 
. 581 
20,484 

$119,844 



$62,586 

17^,388 
2,852 
6,906 

20,484 
9,628 

$119,844' 



OPERATING EXPENDITURES (In tho\^s) 



Education and general 
Student aid 

Public seirvice programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

Total operating expenditurc.s 




$.>8O,630 
10,794 
581 
21.162 

$113,166 



OPERATING SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (In thousands) 



Excess of revenues (+) 
or expenditures (-) 



ASSETS (In thousands) 

Endowment ' " 
Book value 
Market value 

"Plant and equipment 
Book value 



DEBT (In thousands )"' 

Total ^outstanding debt. 



+$6,678 



$86,792 
$101,998 

$253,284 



$46^059 



1972-73 



$146,376 
■ - 13 ,""598 
- 23,966 
0 

32,093 
$2''i6,033 



$125,105. 

26,540 
4,857, 
V 12,335 
32,093 
15.103 

. $216.033 



$162,405 
24,469 
0 

33,016 
$219,890 



-$..3,857 



$127,541 
.$148,454 

$363,687 



$84,547 



r 



Source: Reports by the institutions to the Academy for Educational 
D^^velopraeot, February 1973. 

Note; Because of rounding , figures, recorded as totals may not equal 
the sum of components. ^ 



* Table ^l"" " 
COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON 'T\TO-GR0U1P^<^VI 



UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 



(For list of ilpstitutj-ions see page 199.) 



Item " 



1965-66 



1972^73 . i 



ENROLLMENT^ 

X . Number of students, enrolled 
in resident and extensio^/ 
programs for degree credit 
Full-time 



From Massachusetts 
' rrom ocner scaues 

From foreign countries 
; Sub-total ' 
. f-"P art- time 


4,229 
15,117 
• 2,370 
21,716 

6,157 


3,856 
15 ,721 

2,767 
22,344- 

7,246 


Total enrolled (head count) 

Full-time equivalent 
/ enrollment 


27,873 


29,590 - 


23,768 


24,759 


STUDENT COSTS 






Typical cost per year per full- 
time undergraduate student 

•Tuitiqn and fees 

Room and board 


$1.74d^ 
1,130 


$2,966 
1,708 


-Total— - 


$2,870 


$4,674 


FACULTY 






Number of teaching faculty 
(f ull-timQ.Le.quivalent) 


3,411* 


4, ,431* 


Total salary of. faculty 
(In thousands) ^ c 


$51,629* 


$86,000* 


To taT fringe benefits of 
faculty (In thousands) 


$5,893*- " 


$13,580* 



(continued) 



198. / ^ 
(Table' I - continued) 

COMPOSITE INFORMATION ON TWO GROUP VI 



f. 



UNIVERSITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 



Item 



ERLC 



1965-66 



CPKRATING REVENUES (In thousands) 

Classified by purpose 
Education and general 
Student aid 
Research ' 

Major public service programs 
.Auxiliary enterprises * \ 

Total operating revenues 

Classified by source 
Tuition and fees 
^Government (Federal,:. State 
'I and Local) . 
Endo\>mient income 
Private gifts and grants 
•'Auxiliary enterprises 
'Other . 



Total operating revenues 



r$. 86,948 
^ 17,517 
130,163 
^ 63,918 
^ 20;866 

$319,412 

$ 35,286^ 

194,611 
30,493 
22,050 
20,866 
16,106 

$319,412 



OPERATING -EXPENDITURES r(In thousai 

Education and general 
Student aid 

Public service programs 
Auxiliary enterprises 

Total operating expenditures 


ids) 

$21^,94r 
17,518 . 
61,565 
20,177 

$ 315', 208 • 


$346,728 
29,400 
71,600 . 
^-32,000 ■■ 

$479,728 


OPERATING SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (In 1 

i - ■ 
* ■ ( " 

Excess of revenues (+)~%^ 

of /expenditures (-) 


:housaiids) 
H-$4,204 


-$1,594 


ASSETSi (In thousands) ; ^ ^ 

Endownient " "* . 
- Book value 
\ - Market value 

^lant and equipment' 
Book value . 

. ' /■"■■ ■ ■ 


$ 767^114 
$1,111,848 

. $300,000*. 


$1,002,664 
$1,529,899 

$400,000* 


. g - / ■ - * 
DEBT (In thousands) 

Total pjutsfanding 'debt 


$17,975 - 


■ y 

$32,340 



1972-73 



$152,999 
. 29,211 
188,224 
75,700 
32,000 

$478,134 

$ 60,610 

262,136 
50,995 
28,432 
32,000 

- 43,961 

$478,134 



Source: Reports by the institutions to the Academy tor bducationax 
Development, February' 1973. : . " 

Note: Because of rounding, figures recorded as totals may not equal 

;. . , . the sum of components. . ■ 
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Grouping of the Private Colleges and Universities in Massachusetts 
- Reporting Data to the Academy, February 1973 ^ 



GROUP I (Two-Year Institutions) : 

B^ean Junior College , 
Endicott ^Junior College 
Grahm Junior College 
Lasell Junior College 



Leicester Junior College 
Mount Ida Junior College 
Pine Manor Junior College 
v-Wentworth Institute 



GROUP 



II (Specialized Colleges) : 

Babson College 
Bentley College 



New, England Conservatory of Mu^ic 
Nichols College 



GROUP III (Nonspecialized Colleges - Lower Expenditures per Student): 

'"American International College Merrimack' College 
Anna Maria College . Regis College _ ^ - 

College of Our Lady of the Elms Stonehlll College : 
Curry College Suffolk University ^ 

Emmanuel College - Western New England College 

Gordon College - Wheelock College - 

Lesley College 



GROUP IV (Nonspecialized Colleges - Higher Expenditures per Student) 



Amherst College 
Assumption College 
College of the Holy Cross 
Hampshire College 
Mount Hqlyoke College 



Smith College 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Williams College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 



GROUP V (Universities Except Harvard University and Massachusetts Institute 
' of Technology): . ' 



Boston College 
Boston University 
Brandeis University 



Clark University 
Northeastern University 
Tufts University 



GROUP VI (Harvard' University and Massachusetts Institute of Technology): 

Harvard University - Massachusetts Institute of Technology 



ERIC 



Note.: These groupings of higher education institutions are the same as 
those used in 1970 by McKinsey & Co.,*Inc; for a study conducted 
\ by that firm for the. Select Committeei for the Study of Financial 
Problems of Private Institutions of Higher Education in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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i AppencTix B 

SOCIAL^ .ECONOMIC, AND EDUC^TIOmL ASSUMPTIONS 



The assumptions on the social, economic, and educational trends 
over the next ten years in the world, the nation, and in-Massachusetts 
which are expected to influence higher education in the Commonwealth 
are set forth below, ; . ■ 

The data for these assumptions, wiere assembled from recent govern- 
ment reports and policy statements and from the works of leading 
educators and economists, and then. anal,yzed by the Academy staff . 

The pb jectivje-^df the analysis was to develop a set of assump- 
tions that \i70uld be considered acceptable in the spring of 1973 to 
a "reasonable" man and that would be relevant to the study of higher o 
education* in Massachusetts, ^ . 

A, Assumptions on Worldwide Trends and Conditions 

■ ■ " ■ ■ . 1' ■ ■ ■ „ ■ ■ 

1. The world will remain at peace; neither a major Var nor, 
widespread disarmament will occur, 

- 2, The total population in leadingx^industrialized countries 
will cbntinue to grow but-at rates slower 'than in recent 

■ years, ' " , , ^ ' \ , _ • 

3, The economies of the leading industrialized countries will 
continue to prosper, bu£ their economic growth rates may 
be somewhat slower than during the past two decades, 

4, Prices will continue to rise in -leading Indjiistrialized 
countries; but, in general, inclTvidual governments 'and 
theit monetary agencies will be able to control in- 

, . flationary tendencies, 

' ■ V . ., ■.,:T. ■ 

5, Service iftdustries, including education, in industrialized, 
countries will grow faster than manufacturing industries, 

6, Technological/ change will ccntinue on a worldwide basis 
and will require skilled and adaptable professional and 
technical workers, ' ^ 

7,. The number of young people going on to. post-teecondary 
education in industrialized countries will continue to 



grow. / 



^ / 



8 i "Nontraditional" modes* of education will ,g 

the world with greater emphasis given to "open univer-_ 
sities*\and the.. use of the new technologies.' Tliis growth 
. w ll- be spurred on by advances in learnings theory , by 
students yith new demands on the educational system, and 
by the prohibitive cost of building enough traditional 
schools, colleges, or univeirsities to accommodate future 
enrollments, > \ 

Assumptions^ on Social and Economic Tr^ds and iConditions^ 
in the United States ^ ' v - ' ' : 

°1. The nittnber of people in the United States;, will continue 
.. to grow but- at a slower rate than in previous years, ^ifch 

; fertility rates remaining low. The^otai .population will 
be no larger than 224 million persons rin 19180 compared 
with 211 million in 1973, an increase of 6y5 percent c^ 
pared with a 7.1 percent increase in 
years.^ ' , , ■ . , ' ^-^ V 

2. ^ Some 29 million persons will be in the main college- - 

going age" group (18- to 24-year^ old) in 198p, compared"' 
with 27 millian in that age group, in. 1973, ^an^ i^^ 
--^o.f 8.9' percent. ' '[ '-^ " o " ■ ' "'^ \ I 

3. The U.S. economy will continue ..to prpsper knd the grbss ' 
national product will rise along the lines of the recent 
pa.st. Increases in productivity will continue, ■ 

4. Inflation will continue, but at a rate ofrno more than' ^ 
.four, percent a year oyer prices at spring l/97'3 levels. < 
Government activities will restrain the upward course 
of inflation but will not prevent -it. V; ^ 

5. The number of people employed will continue to increaise, 

, but the growth in. employment will be mainly in the, ; 
category of personal services (in contras„t to the prbduc-^ 
tion of manufactured goods and coitimodities) . The^^ t^^^ 

' for the 'United States to become a service :industry^^^-^ : 
economy will continue. - / 

6. Government expenditures fedetal ^and s,tate will ; grow 
faster than national production and income. The greatest 

. growth in budgets will be in health, welfare,' sanitati^^ 

idnd transportation. Education will, not be^amoiig thef top ^ 
• ' three or four; priorities in government biidgWt growth be-p 
- cause of the /increasingly competitive demands by other \ 
government stervices, and the decline in the proportioit 
y of children 'anci youth in the population (thbse un4erv25' ^ 
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years, for example, will comprise 42 percent of the popu- 
lation in 1980 compared with 46 percent in 1970). 

7, State and local governments will. emerge as more powerful 
centers of public policy and fiscal control than they 
are now^ partly due to the development of federal revenue 

; ; sharing, 

8. By 1980 the U.S. society will look much as it does today^ 
In 1972, after a study of the prospects for the decade 
ahead, the President of the Hudson Institute, a New York 
research organization, said at a conference sponsored by 
the American Council oh Education that "no new solutions 
to_,ci?itical problems will be discovered. Somehow," he 
added ^ "we as a nation will muddle through." 

Assumptions on SocialTanii -Economic Trends 
and Conditions in Massachusetts 

1. ' The state will continue to, grow, but: less rapidly than 

the rest of the country.- By 1980, the state's popula- 
tion will be 6.0 million persons , coinpared with. 5.7 mil- 
V lion in 1970, an increase of 6.0 percent. With the 

number 'of births continuing at low levels, compared with- 
the past, this may well forjetell future declines in the 
aggregate demand vfor teachers and educational facilities. 

2. Until 1980, the prospects are that the "economy of the 
Commonwealth will grow at a rate no greater than, or 
even slightly less than, the rate of growth for tlie U.^. 
economy as a whole, ^rom 1960 to 1970 the Massachusetts 
» economy, as measured by the gross state product, grewi^ 

slightly less rapidly than that of the United States, as 
measured by_the gross national product.. Unemployment in 
Massachusetts in 1972 .was. 7.4 percent compared to .5.6 
percenj: for the United States as a whole. 

*• 

3. A better rate of economic growth in Massachusetts will be 
, difficult to" achieve during the years to 1980 because of: 

• the lack of indigenous sources, of commercial 

or industrial fuel: ' ^ 

^ ., 0^ the high cost of "electric power; - 

• the lack of most raw materials (except pulp- 
wood, limestone, granite-^ and slate); . 
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• ,the distance from growing population centers 
in the rest of the United States; ^ 

• a difficult winter climate; ' 

• a higher cost of living than in most other 
parts of the country; and 

• the higK.cost of construction. 

The expansion of economic growth in' Massachusetts to 1980 
will continue to be assisted. "by: - 

• ' the e'xistence of trained manpower iri the state; 

• the existence of prestigious educational institu- 
.. tions as both producers and attractors of highly 

trained professional and technical people and 
their families ; ^ 

• the great concentration in the state of such in- 
dustries as eleictronic components and accessories; 
hospitals; finance, insurance, and real estate 
concerns; business and professional services; and 

^ 'research and development organizations (although 
some of these industries aria greatly influenced 
by shiftiiig trends and federal policy, their pros- 
pects for long-term growth are good); and 

• Massachusetts* national reputation as a state with ^ 
far more than its share 'of life's "amenities": 
lively urban centers, abundant cultural and edu- 
cational^pportunitles , summer and /winter recrea- 
tion facilities, and a strong historical presence. 

The greatest area of growth in the Massachusetts economy 
will continue to be in the non-manufacturing sector, 
mirroring the pattern of the United States^ and most -other 
industrialized nations of the world. Employment in 
commodity-producing industries j which constituted 28.6 
percent ipf Massachusett'i:;^«=4«bor force in 1968, will de- 
cline to 24.9 percent of the total by 1980 --while 
employment in the service industries will advance from 
71.4 percent of all -'employment in 1968 to 75.1 percent 
by 1980. 

The percentage of total- •^personal'^ihcome going toward 
state and local t§x^ revenue will be higher^ than the - 
13^percent reported in 1971. A greater percentage of 
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taxes will come from statewide levies and a smaller por- ^ 
tion from the local property tax. ^ . / 

In 1971 a larger percentage of taxes in I 

Massachusetts, 52 percent, catne from the 

property tax than in the United States as 

a whole, where it was 40 percent, Massa-"^ 

chusetts spent more money per capTta on 

public welfare and on health and hospitals 

than did the United States as a whole, and 

less ou education and highways. By 1980 . 

these differences will tend to be smaller. 

D. Assumptions on Trends and Condj^tions 
in U,S> Higher Education 

1. Overall, education will become more of a lifelong.activity^ 
and the United States more of a "learning society." 

2. Nevertheless ,* higher education can be expected to slip 
from its "most favored" status among' domestic priorities 
because of: ^ i 

• a relatively slow increase in the number ^,6^ persons 
in the traditional TS- to 24-year old college-age 
group ; . ^ ^ ^ 

• the increasjed competition for funds, public and 
private, by other °pres sing, national^ concerns; and 

• a decline, especially among white raliddle class 
students, in the social value of a college degree, 
due in part to changing life styles and in part to. 
the growing recognition that a college education 
does nbt by itself increase lifetime earnings. 

3. The total number of persons enrolled in higher education* 
will continue upward until about 1980, reaching a level 
of probably 12 million persons , compared with about 

. . 9 million in the fall of 1972 (an increase of SS.peVcent). 
Thereafter, higher education enrollment can be expected 
to level off or dip slightly for a number of years until 
1990-. . . ^ ■ 



* As defined by the Office of Education at the present time; total 
number includes all full-time and part-time students as well as per- 
sons enrolled in adult education programs for credit at non-profit 
colleges and universities, but 'does not include enrollments at' pro- 
prietary institutions. * 



4. Tfte incr^a'se in^ total -enroH 1973, to 1980 

(including full-time and part-time students) will bee-- 
about threB times as great as the increase in the, ./ . 
^number of persons in the college-age brackets. Factors 
^expected to expand enrollment faster than population 
growth during the period include: 

• an increasitxg number of disadvantaged students, 
particularly urban blacks and Spanish- speaking . 
Americans, who will be seejcing higher education; 

•o an increasing number of married women seeking 

to resume their education after raising familifes; 

9 an increasing number of persons employed full- 
? .-. time who will s©ek soii^e kind of partrtime- higher 
education; . " 

• an increasing number of. technical and vocational j 
programs likely to be provided at the junior . 
college level; ■ <^ 

• an increasing tendency to require more and more 
college work for many health professions ;''^and . 

• a greater trend toward nautomatibn and mechani^a- ' 
^ ' tion, and also higher minimum wages. Together 

these factors will continue to reduce the number 
of jobs available to untrained people and to en- 
courage many young people to prolong their stay 
in college because of the lack of a better alter- 
native. 

5- The present enrollmenc distribution among institutions will 
shift substantially. Enrollment will grow in the two-year 
public • community colleges and- the four -year public colleges 
and universities* in or. near large cities. A decline or 
leveling off in the enrollment in the public colleges and 
universities in rural areas and small towns is likely. 

6. Total enrollment at pi;ivate colleges and universities will 
decline because: p • 



*, The tSrm "four-year colleges and universities" is used to include 
all institutions providing bachelors', masters' and doctoral degrees 
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• Some large- private institutions will become publicly ^' 
controlled. (In the 1960s the Universities of Buffalo, . 
Houston , Kansas City > and Pittsburgh' and Temple Uni- ^ 
versity ran out of funds and liad to' be taken over by 
their respective states.) .J"* 

• A number of small institutions which are not large 
enough or situated in appropriate '^geographic loca- 
tions for state takeover will close their doors. 
(At least fifty institutions listed a. decade ago 

in the U.S. Office of Education directory as private 
institutions of highei: education have since closed, ) 

is tate programs for the public support of private colleges and 
universities will continue to grow in type, nvimber, and the 
amount involved, accenting the trend that has been develop- 
ing for many years. 

Some private institutions, such as those listed, belpw,-^ will 
continue to expand e'Jirollment^ (or hold their own) during the 
1970s: . I 

• prestige colleges and universities (such as those '^i 
in the Ivy Leatgue) ; ^1 

• special purpose institutions (such as the New School ; 
for Social Research in- New York City, the Coll,ege of ^ \ 
Insurance in New York City, or those with extensive 
programs of graduate instruction) ; 



institutions with special programs (such as those 
emphasizing work-study or adult education) ; 

• institutions ^s^l^ch are extraordinarily aggressive 
in their campaigns to recruit students;. .and 

-•^"'institutions located in what jtshe young petDple 
call "in" cities (such as Boston). 

These kinds of institutions represent only a fraction of 
the/total private higher education enrollment. Their 
success is unlikely to.offs^et the overall nationwide\de- 
cline in, the enrollment in private higher^, education. 

Higher education expenditures, public and private, canybe 
expected to increase faster than enrollment because: 

• Higher education is a labor-intensive industry 
whose productivity (however that may be defined) 
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is expected to change slowly, if at all^ during 
the next few years* A similar. situation exists 
.in the health field^ in the arts, and in govern- 
ment operations " - 

• The internal organization, of higher education 
institutions frequently makes it difficult to 

' adopt possible cost economies. 

10, In order to reduce out-of-pocket budget costs many public 
institutions and government officials can be expected to 
explore the' possibilities of: 

• enrolling a larger proportion of the students 
in low-cost community colleges; ^ 

• establishing programs of off -campus study in 
"open universities** which will need only a 
fraction' of the capital construction (or the 
renting of new space) required by traditional 
programs; \, % 

• establishing th^eeVe'^r..^^8^e^ programs jwhich ' 
will require a sirialJler number of classroom contact^^x^ 
hours for- a degree^and a smaller volume of new, 
capital- Expenditures ; 



• awarding credit by examitiation and providing • \ 
advanced standing for work already accomplished 
in programs not undertaken in regular "^college 
classrooms; 

• contracting with private institutions to provide 
educational programs at a lower cost than at 
state colleges and universities; ' 

• establishing student loan programs which are 
large enough to^ reduce the scholarship aid ex- 
penditures by institutions arid which are, financed 
from sources outside regular budgets; and 

• increasing student-faculty ratios enough to. affect 
, the level ins true tiona^l expenditures. ^ 

Assumptions on Trends and Conditions in , 
Higher Education in Massachusetts ' 



1. Most of the nationwide trends in higher education^ (as out- 
lined above) will have th,eir counterparts in Massachusetts 
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■ - \ ■ ' ' 

The public, the General Court, and the Governor will 
continue to give priority to the provision of educational 
opportunity to the young people cf£ Massachusetts, but not 
always as high a priori ty as in the past because of com- 
peting demands for public funds for welfare, conservation, 
the control of pollution, ^ urba'n mass transit, etc. 

Massachtisetts will continue^ to have a larger proportion 
of its students enrolled- in private institutions than any 
other state. The exact ertrollment . will dep„end heavily on: 

• the availability, from federal and other sources, 
of funds for graduate programs and the funding 
of graduate students; 

• the expansion of educational opportunities in 
o other states which are now great exporters of 

students to Massachusetts (for example. New 
Jersey^ New York, etc.); . 

• the attitude of ^ the public in Massachusetts 
toward state assistance to students enrolled 

in private colleges and universities and toward ^ 
providing direct state aid to private colleges 
and universities. 

Massachusetts will continue to have a nationwide clientele 
at- many of its colleges and universities because of the. 
national and international reputations of its leading 
private institutions^ '* . . ° 

Budget pressures at both public and private institutions 
will result in efforts everywhere to allocate resources 
more rationally and to consolidate educational programs 
and activities* (This can be expected to be true at 
such well-financed; universities as Harvard and" the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, as well as at 
other institutions , b^e cause changes in the level and 
direction of federal funding of research and training 
affiect the operation of all universities in the country.) 
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Appendix C " . 
SOURCES OF DATA 



o In the course of the study <£he Academy analyzed over 500 docu- . 
ments, including reports of the U.S. Government, Massachusetts state 
agencies and institutions, national commissions and associations , and 
Massachusetts organizations concerned with or related to higher educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, as well as other relevarit books, reports, docu- 
ments, and periodicals, _ 

The relevant data extracted from .those documents are reported 
in Chapter V and Appendix A- This appendix summarizes the spjecific 
sources o<f the data, as follows; . . ° 

" Data in Chapter V,. /'Facts' and Figures" 

The Academy used 1965 as the base year because of the pass'age of 
the Willis -Harrington Act in that year. When data , were not available, 
data for other years were used, and. sometimes a longer historical 
series \!7%s necessary in order to sh6w\ trends, \ . 

In some cases the Academy made estimates on the basis of incom- 
plete data, \ ■ ■ ' ^ 

\ The following definitions were used: " 

\ Apademic year: ° ^ 

\ 9-m6nth period from September to June o 

Fiscal year: o 
12-month period from July t to June 30 

Four-year institutions: ^ 

.• Institutions offering at least a bachelor degree 



Private institutions: ^ ^ 

All private, non-profit institutions of|fering a degree 
'recognized by the stat^ 

Public i^nstitutions: ^ 

T|ie^five **^segments" (University of Massachusetts , the 
. sita/te colleges, the community colleges, Lowell Tech- 
npl'ogical Institute, and Southeastern Massachusetts 
\University) ; the municipal junior colleges in Quincy 
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€nd Newton; and .Blue ffills Regional Technical 
Institute (a vocational high school offering an 
associa^te's degree). . 

Where state appropriations are shpwnV only the 
fi^e segments are listed. . ^ \ i 

Sources for data for Sections A, B, C, D, and E of Chapter V 
are as follows: ' \ 

Section A . ' Vhat is the financial situation of th^\ Commonwealth 
and how does higher education fit into the picture ?" 

Sources of data: \ 

Appropriations of State Tax Funds for Operating crExpenses of Higher 
Education , 1972-73, M, M, Chambers National AssociationXof State 
Universities and Land "Grant Colleges, Normal^ Illinois, 1972, 

Current Population Reports , Population Estimates and Projections , 
Projections of the Population of the United States, by Age and Sex , 
1972 to 2020 , U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.'C., December 1972. \, 

Executive Budget Recommendations of His Excellency, Francis W. 
Sargent, Governor, to" The. General Court of the Commo.nwealth of 
Massachusetts, Fiscal Year 1973 and Fiscal Year 1974 , Boston 
(The Governor's Proposed Budget - House #1). 

Governmental Finances , U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C., various years. 

New England Economic Indicators , Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
March 1973. • 

Sgate Budget' Trends, . 1965-73 , Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, 
Boston, 1973. ' r 

*^ ■ . . - ■ 

U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970 , U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census , Washington,. D.C. ~V 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts Financial Reports for various years. 

Unpublished projections of the Massachusetts Office^ of Planning 
and Program Coordination, "'^^ 

Unpublished data provided by the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Reports of the University of Massachusetts Building Authority and 
Sthe Massachusetts Health and Education Facilities Authority. 

Section B. ' ^at is the financial situation of higher education 
institutions, both public and private, in the 
. Commonvealth? " 



Sources of data for public inistitutions: 

The Chronicle of Higher^Education , Washington, D.C. 

Financing Post-secondary Education in California , Academy for Educa- 
tional Development ^^/Palo Alto, California, 1973. " 

New England Economic Indicators , Federal,, Reserve Ban\c of B.ostdb, 
March 1973. , 

The Governor's proposied budgets for fisca,l years.jl973 and 1974 
(House #1). • . . "' ' - 

o ■•" ' • 

C • ,. : ^1 

The Academy ^s special survey of public higher v^ducation,- based on 
data supplied by the higher education segments. . 

o ■ ■ ^ . - . ' 

Unpublished d^ta from the public higher education segments. 

Unpublished data from the ^Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities of Massachusetts. 

Sources of.data for private institutions: 

Financial Problems 'of Massachusetts Private^Higher Education , Report 
of the Select Committee for the Study of Financial Problems of Private 
Institutions of Higher Education in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, 1970. ' ' ; 

New^England Economic Indicators , Federal Reserve Bank of Boston^ 
March 1973. * . ^ 7 

The Academy's special survey of private higher education, based on 
data supplied by 43 institutions enrolling 90 percent of students in 
Massachusetts private iristitiyitions./ '-^ 

Pre-publicatiQn> release of the National Center for Educational Statisti 

Section, C. ' Vhat is the enrollment situation in higher education 
in the Commonwealth ?" 

Sources of data: „o ^ . 
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Annual Report .of Vital Statistics , ^ Coini^onweaLth^oiLMassa chus e 1 1 s.,„. 

Hgpartment of Public Health, Boston; no date. 

Digest of Educational Statistic^,. 1970 and 1971, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. , 197^ and 1972.. 

U,S. Census of Population, 1970 , U.S, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 

Publications of The Higher Education General Information Survey^ 
(HEGIS),' U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and" W^lfar^, Washington,^ D.C. 

^Pre-publication, release of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

^R^ports on enrollment by the New England Board of Higher Education, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts^^ 

"Unpublished data from thec?Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
, Boston^ .^Massachusetts. 

Unpublished data from the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington 

Section D. -"^JtttH: is the student aid situation in higher education 
in the C ommonwealth?'' 

Sources . of data: * 

. ° ■- ^ ■ . \ 

"4th-^ Annual* Survey, 1972-73 Undergraduate Comprehensive rotate Scholar 
ship/Grant Programs ," National Association of State Scholarship Pro- 
grams, Deeffield, Illinois, 1972. <^ - ^ 

New.. Horizons , Student Financial Aid in the Commonwealth of Massa- -^^ 
-^"chusetts, A '"Report to the" Massachusetts Board of Higher Education, 
Boston, 1967.- ^ ^ 

The Governor Is proposed budget for fiscal jyear 1973 (Hovj^e #1). 

Annual reports and unpublished data on scholarship ^rojgrams from - — 
the Massachusetts Board of Higher Education, Boston, Massach\?setts. . 

Reports of the Association of Independent Colleges and Univer>§ities 
of Massachusetts, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Academy's special survey of Massachusetts higher education. 
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Unpublished data from the regional and national offices of the 
"U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Boston and. . 
Wastiington. j. 

Unpublished data from the Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance 
'Cbrporation, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Section E-," ' Vha£ is the .situation regarding space and space 
utilization?" 



Sources of data: 



Inventory and Utilization Study for Public Higher Education, Fall 
^ 1969, the California Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 1971. 

Unpublished data provided by the public higher education segments. 

Unpublished data from the Facilit;ies Inventory Project of the 
Massachusetts Higher Education Facilities Consnission; Boston, 
^^Massachusetts. . ' 

Data in Appendix B ; "Social, Economic, and Educational 

Assumptions" 

-The Academy used 1980 as a target year for projections of data. In 
some cases, later years were used to show ifnportant longer-term changes 




Sources of data: • 

Current Population Reports/ Population Estimates and Projections , 
Projections .o.£ the Population of the United States^ by Age and Sex : 
1972 to 20?.0 , U.S. Department^ of Commerce, Bureau of thg Census, 
Washington, D.C., December 19"72. ^ o 

A Fact "Book on Higher Education, Second Issue/L972, Population, Bus- 
iness Activity, Employment, The American Council ori Education, 
Washington, D.C., 197^. ^ V 



Governmental Finances , U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau^ of the 
Census, Washington, D .C, various years. 



/ 



"Higher Education and Economic DeveIopment_in:-New England," speech 
by Robert Eisenmenger, Federal--^Reserve Bank of Boston, 1969. 

Massachusetts; A Quality of Life ^ Arthur D. Little, Inc. , Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, no <.date. 

Massachusetts School .Enrollment Pro jections , 1973-1980 , the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, Boston, 1973. 
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New England Economic Indicators , The Federal Reserve Bank of^ 
Boston, March 1973. . . 



'v 



"Prospects for Mankind and/or a Year 2000 Ideology," The Hudson 
Ins^titute, Croton-on-Hudson, New. York, 1972. 

State Budget Trends, 1965-73 , The Massachusetts Taxpayers Founda- 
tion, Boston, 1973. 

' ' '■ ■ ^- " ' y'~ ^ ' ■. - ■ ^ ' ■ 

^a^^^nal economic and social projections made available to the'v. 
Academy^ ^ 



Carnegie Commissi^^r:^or ts , 
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